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Prospective sorority members line up inside Charles Commons to meet sisters from one of the five Panhellenic sororities at Hopkins. 


Greek rush proceeds despite Fall uncertainties 


By ASHLEY KIM 
For Zhe News-Letter 


After last November’s 
moratorium on all so- 
cial events held in Inter- 
Fraternity Council (IFC) 
fraternity houses, Greek 
life has regained its mo- 
mentum and rush for fra- 
ernities and sororities 1S 
officially underway. 

Last semester, all 12 
IFC fraternities were sub- 
jected to a ban on social 
activities after a reported 
sexual assault involving 
non-affiliates occurred 
inside the Sigma Alpha 


Epsilon (SAE) fraternity 
house. Currently, fraterni- 
ties are still not allowed 
to have open parties and 
are limited to invite-only 
events. 

Additionally, mem- 
bers of the administra- 
tion have met w “y rep- 
resentatiy 


versity is enforcing a dry 
rush more strictly than 
in past years. Fraterni- 
ties and sororities have 
been warned that violat- 
ing this rule could result 
in losing their pledge 
classes. 


Hopkins opens BA/MA 
program in Barcelona 


By SARI AMIEL 
News & Features Editor 


Hopkins is partnering 
with Universitat Pompeu 
Fabra (UPF), a university 
in Barcelona, to offer a 
five-year BA/MA pro- 
gram in World History to 
eligible students currently 
majoring in International 
Studies or History and 
who also speak Spanish. 

“T believe that the new 
Hopkins Barcelona pro- 
gram is an exciting oppor- 
tunity for Hopkins stu- 
dents. The high-quality of 
the MA program in World 
History at. UPF, which 
is situated in the heart 
of one of Europe’s most 
beautiful and cosmopoli- 
tan cities, makes the BA- 
MA a perfect fit for Hop- 


kins students who aspire 
to become fluent in Span- 
ish, deepen their knowl- 
edge of History, and live 
in.a dynamic urban yet 
Mediterranean setting,” 
Gabriel Paquette, a histo- 
ry professor, wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
The BA/MA program 
is specifically designed 
for those studying Histo- 
ry, as well as International 
Studies majors who are on 
the Global Connections 
and Historical Compari- 
sons track. Students with 
other related majors, such 
as sociology and political 
science, who meet most 
of the: program’s require- 
ments can also apply. 
Students must have a cu- 
mulative GPA of at least 
See BA/MA, pace A4 


community, and tl e Uni- 


These additional reg- 
ulations have not been 
unanimously embraced. 

Sophomore Matthew 
Ullman, a_ recruitment 
chair in Phi Gamma Delta 
(FIJI), views the adminis- 
tration’s heightened scru- 
tiny of the rush process 


rather than a measure that 
would address the deeper 
problem of sexual assault. 


for the school to. 


“T think that the school 
has done a less than stellar 
job in dealing with the fra- 
ternities at Hopkins,” Ull- 
man said. “One of the most 
frustrating things for me is 
that I can’t truly buy into 
the notion that the school 
is acting solely for the ben- 


efit of the students, In other, 


ancillary eee at work, | 
most likely being the public | 


SeE RUSH, pace A5 


| the news and all 
| see is chaos. But, there 
| are so many people in 


~- | this world who are at- 
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FAS to feature Gloria 


By AMANDA AUBLE 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 
The Foreign Affairs 


Symposium (FAS) hosted 
a launch event Monday 
in the Mudd Atrium to 
share information about 
the Spring 2015 speaker 
series, “Chaos / Catalyst 
/ Clarity.” 

“We look around at 
we 


tempting [to be] and are 
catalysts for change and 
who are bringing solu- 


| tions and clarity to the 
| world,” 


FAS Executive 
Director Sam Romanoff 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “The speak- 
ers we brought in are all 
catalysts who are bring- 
ing about good in the 
world.” 

The two _ notable 
speakers whom FAS con- 
siders this year’s head- 
liners are feminist icon 


Stanton ‘of Humans of 
New York (speaking on 
March 25). These lectur- 


‘Steinem, panel on ISIS 


ers are likely to convey a 
sense of social and politi- 
cal activism. 

Through this season’s 
lineup, FAS aims to pro- 
vide stronger  stimula- 
tion to the Hopkins com- 
munity, as speakers will 
not only discuss some of 
the world’s most current, 
pressing issues, but will 
also describe their own 
roles in shaping these 
events. 

“This year we really 
wanted to think outside 
the box while also con- | 
necting the speakers to 
what was going on in 
the world and to current 
issues that were being 
talked about on our cam- 
pus,” Romanoff wrote. 
“In previous years, a lot 
of the speakers were bla- 
tantly ‘foreign — affairs,’ 
whereas this year I think 
we took a new approach 
to that word.” 

Director of Interna- 
tional Studies Sydney 
Van Morgan gave an ad- 


gee as bopointed 
to her directorial position 
Ser FAS, pace A4 


Student privacy rights clarified by school officials 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 
Staff Writer 


Students’ rights to ac- 
cess academic documents 


| under the Family Educa- 


tional Rights and Privacy 
Act (FERPA) has been in 
the national spotlight fol- 
lowing a movement to re- 
quest admissions records 
at Stanford University. 
On Jan. 26, the Hop- 
kins Office of the Regis- 
trar drew attention to the 
issue when it sent out an 


| email outlining students’ 


rights under FERPA. 
However, this email was 
not a response to a similar 
request for documents. 

Erin Yun, deputy to 
Vice Provost for Student 
Affairs Kevin Shollen- 
berger, wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter that 
the message was sent as a 
matter of routine. 

“The email message 
was sent in compliance 
with the provisions of 
FERPA. Under the Act, 
institutions . must no- 


tify students annually of 
their FERPA rights,” Yun 
wrote. “The Homewood 
Campus Registrar’s Office 
routinely sends these no- 
tifications out at the start 
of the spring semester. 
Information on how to 
request access to student 
records is and has been 
available to students on 
the JHU site.” 

According to Shelly 
Placek, associate director 
of marketing and com- 
munications for the Of- 
fice of Undergraduate 
Admissions, students can 
contact the specific of- 
fices linked to whichever 


parts of their records they. 


would like to examine. 
“Because a_ student's 
education record includes 
information that is used 
by different offices around 
campus, students should 


contact the office that cor- ° 


responds to the informa- 
tion they’re interested in 
reviewing,” Placek wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter: “This is reiterated 


in the University’s FERPA . 


INSIDE 


policy: the right to inspect 
and review your education 
record within a reasonable 
time after the University 
receives a request for ac- 
cess. If you wish to re- 
view your record, contact 
the University office that 


an opportunity to review 
components of their edu- 
cation record that FERPA 
gives them the right to 
access. Pursuant to the 
terms of the law, there are 
limitations on what as- 
pects of their educational 


maintains records 
the record students 
to make ap- are permit- 
ropriate "7. ~ ted to in- 
= r = ge- JHU provides spect and 
ments.” _ students with review,” 
The cen- : Yun wrote. 
terpiecs: of- S™Opper tunity “For let- 
the recent to review ters of rec- 
FERPA con- ommen- 
troversy at components of dation in 
Stanford their academic particular, 
concerned aS students 
admissions . record. can waive 
records, — ERIN YUN, DEPUTY _ their rights 
specifically To ViceEProvostror °° see these 
letters — of documents 
recommen- gSTUDENT AFFAIRS when. they 
dation and ———e submit 
application their ap- 


reviews. However, not all 
students will be allowed to 
review their letters of rec- 
ommendation. 

“Upon request, JHU 
provides students with 


- plication; in that case, 


they would not be able 

to view their recom- 

mendation letters in 

their application _ file.” 
See PRIVACY, pace A4 
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By SERA YOO and 
ALBERT HUANG 
Staff Writers 


The third TEDxBalti- 
more conference, an inde- 
pendently organized TED 
conference, drew a record 
number of attendees to 
Morgan State University 
on Friday for a series of 
talks centered around the 
theme of “Collisions.” 

Seventeen speakers 
from all over the world 
presented at the day-long 
conference. 

According to Sarge 
Salman, licensee and cu- 
rator of TEDxBaltimore 
since 2012, this year’s 
theme helped shape the 
narrative of the con- 
ference and guide the 
speakers’ talks. He came 
up with the theme after 
speaking to several col- 
leagues. 

The preparations for 
this conference lasted a 
year, and its coordinators 
began: searching for po- 
tential speakers right after 
last year’s event ended. 

“The presenters... who 
are 16 speakers and one 
dance group, have been 
invited by a long curation 
process from vetting, and 
they’ve come all over the 
country,” Salman said. 

Salman said that the 
Baltimore event has been 
gaining more traction ev- 
ery year. TEDxBaltimore 
sold 1,070 tickets this 
year, compared to the 800 
tickets sold last year and 
298 tickets sold in 2013. 

“As our third confer- 
ence, we are getting better 
at organizing and deliver- 
ing the awesome confer- 
ence,” Salman wrote in an 
e-mail to The News-Letter. 

In one talk at the con- 
ference, Professor Ruha 
Benjamin of Princeton 
University described four 
instances in which a dis- 
criminatory design could 
either unintentionally or 
intentionally cause  re- 
search and public policy 
to be biased. This in turn 
could exhort citizens to 
keep science free of the 
damaging imposition of 
assumptions. 

Dr. Jimmy Lin, a gradu- 
ate of the Hopkins School 
of Medicine, told a per- 
sonal story about how his 
friend was affected by can- 
cer and outlined a number 
of strategic achievements 
in the war against cancer. 

“We are winning the 
war on cancer,” he said. 


Speakers also came 
from a wide variety of 
backgrounds. Lucas 


Benitez, a founder of the 
Coalition of Immokalee 
Workers, spoke entirely in 
Spanish about his work to 
end the exploitation of ag- 
ricultural workers. 


Other speakers includ- 


ed blind artist Kayti Did- 
riksen, Walters Art Mu- 
seum Executive Director 
Julia Marciari-Alexander, 
and Andreas ‘Spilladis, 
who tied a world record 
in hula-hooping. 

Ardian Latifi, a regular 
attendee of TEDxBalti- 
more and the curator for 
the upcoming TEDxJHU 
conference, said he was 
again impressed by this 
event. 

“TEDxBaltimore was 
amazing as always. As a 
member of the TEDx com- 
munity, events like this 
are what it’s all about,” 
Latifi, a senior, said. . 

He hopes to incor- 
_ porate a few things that 
_ TEDxBaltimore had done 

this year into his planning 
of this year’s TEDxJHU 
event. 

“As a TEDx organiz- 
er, I'm always thinking 
about ways to improve 


4 


my event,” Latifi said. 
“My team and I love to 
attend events like TEDx- 
Baltimore because it 


gives us a chance to see 
how a more established 
TEDx event is run. The 
great thing about the 
TEDx community is that 
organizers are open to 
each other to share tips 
and ideas. It has also got 
my team and I really ex- 
cited about our event on 
March 7.” 

Many local students 
and teachers came to the 
conference as well. Tracy 
Woodham, an English and 
writing teacher at Jemicy 
School brought along 
some of her students. 

“I love the talks. My 
favorites have been so 
far James West and Ruha 
Benjamin,” Woodham 
said. “It’s really cool be- 
ing here with my students 
who love TED and get- 
ting to experience them 
watch{ing] the TED talks.” 

Patrick Kammar, one 
of Woodham’s, students, 
also said he enjoyed the 
conference and plans to 
continue attending TEDx 
conferences. 

“T think it’s a great 
thing in Baltimore to 
come to and I think it 
shows great ideas and I 
think it is a place where | 
not only ideas can be | 
heard, but also the speak- 
ers can get their ideas 
expressed, and I’m defi- 
nitely coming back next 
year,” Kammar said. 

The TEDxBaltimore 
conference was streamed 
live online on Friday, and 
the whole show will be | 
uploaded onto Youtube. 
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TEDxBaltimore draws UC Davis professor talks on drug trials 
a record attendance 


By JESSUP JONG 
For The News-Letter 


Colleen Clancy, profes- 
sor of pharmacology at the 
School of Medicine at Uni- 
versity of California, Da- 
vis, presented her work on 
a novel approach towards 
computational medicine 
as part of the Distin- 
guished Seminar Series on 
Tuesday in Mason Hall. 

In her talk, which was 
titled “Sex, Drugs and 
Funky Rhythms,” Clancy 
talked about her research 
on the underlying mecha- 
nisms of drug interaction 
in excitable disorders 
such as cardiac arrhyth- 
mia, epilepsy or paralysis. 

“Right now, there is 
no way to know if a drug 
will succeed or fail in the 
clinic,” Clancy said. 

Clancy said that the 
main goal of her studies is 
to develop a computation- 
al process to effectively 
screen drugs by determin- 
ing the mechanisms of un- 
successful trial drugs as 
well as successful ones. 

“We're capturing those 
mechanisms in a mathe- 
matical platform,” Clancy 
said. “Nobody ever goes 
back and asks, ‘Why did 
that drug fail?’ but it is 
such an important ques- 
tion because... it should 
inform the preclinical 
screening process.” 

D-Sotalol and Amidor- 
aone, two Class III antiar- 
rhythmic drugs, provide a 
good example of Clancy’s 
approach. 

“{D-Sotalol] was an ab- 
ject clinical failure, [but] 
another drug of the exact 
same class, Amiodarone, 
was a successful antiar- 
rhythmic drug,” Clancy 


| said. “What is the mech- 


that 


anism determines 
those things?” 
She said that under- 


standing the exact mecha- 
nism will prompt the man- 
ufacture of safer drugs, 
and she hopes that this 
increased understanding 
can lead to a more indi- 
vidualized prediction of 
therapy for patients. 

Although there have 
been recent advances in 
new pharmacology tech- 
nology such as NMR 
Screening, Patch Express 
and Novel Reagents, 
Clancy said she isn’t satis- 
fied with any of these new 
approaches, 

“None of them still gets 
at the fundamental prob- 
lem,” Clancy said. “Not 
one of them can predict 
the effects of multifaceted 
drug interactions.” 

Clancy presented ex- 
perimental data that 
analyzes ion channels, 
because most drugs in- 
tended to treat cardiac 
arrhythmia block voltage 
gated ion channels. She 
talked. about models of 
several cardiac sodium 
channels that help us un- 
derstand channel kinetics. 

The actual pharma- 
codynamics of a drug is 
complex, but she deter- 
mined a few factors that 
could be parameterized 
for experiments. These 
factors include the parti- 
tioning, flux, hydropho- 
bic pathway, repartition- 
ing and the neutral and 
charged states of a drug. 
Clancy’s lab then mea- 
sured the effects of certain 
drugs on cell excitability 
to understand the kinetics 
of drug interactions. 

With the help of Nata- 
lia Trayanova, a Hopkins 
professor of biomedical 


engineering, Clancy was 
able to model a three-di- 
mensional reconstruction 
of a rabbit heart. On these 
models, Clancy was able 
to observe the drug effects 
on arrhythmia through 
tissue dynamics by expos- 
ing models to an ectopic 
stimulus to induce a sus- 
tained cardiac arrhythmia. 

The three-dimensional 
model with flecanaide ex- 
hibited a persistent reentry 
of arrhythmia when ex- 
posed to an ectopic stimu- 
lus, while lidocaine did 
not. Clancy said that this 
is very significant because 
arrhythmic reentry among 
different genders showed 
that males were better 
protected from cardiac ar- 
rhythmia than women. 

In experiments conduct- 
ed on men, an ectopic stim- 
ulus could not obtain a sus- 
tained arrhythmia within 
an interval of hundreds of 
milliseconds. Even when 
treated with a potassium 
channel-blocking drug, 
stimuli weren't able to in- 
duce an arrhythmia. 

For women, however, 
the results varied accord- 
ing to estrogen levels. At 
an earlier follicular phase, 
a stimulus did not induce 
arrhythmia. At a later fol- 
licular phase, there was a 
more sustained arrhyth- 
mia, suggesting that in- 
creased estrogen levels 
caused a proclivity for 
sustained arrhythmia. 

These experiments, 
according to Clancy, rep- 
resent a framework that 
better explains the mecha- 
nisms of drug interaction. 
A proper understanding 
of computational medi- 
cine can improve the pre- 
clinical drug screening 


process as well as the.ap--siemhuiedu/: 


proval process for regula- 
tory Clinicians 
and physicians could also 
better predict the most 
effective therapy for indi- 
vidual patients. 

“If we could begin to 
build a framework that 
will allow us to make a 
prediction, that would be 
a major step forward,” 
Clancy said. “I think the 
future has to also include 
some of the more genomic 
approaches.” 

She also said that in- 
dividuals’ own genomic 
backgrounds can differ- 
ently influence the effects 
of drugs. 

“We know that not all 
patients respond the same 
to drugs,” she said. 

According to Clancy, 
considering and under- 
standing coexisting risks 
may be the next signifi- 
cant step forward. 

“There are very particu- 
lar tests that are done to 
determine whether a drug 
is harmful or not,” she said. 

Clancy said that these 
tests should take into 
consideration the pre- 
determined factors that 
influence the drug inter- 
action. For example, the 
experiments that show a 
correlation between es- 
trogen levels and cardiac 
arrhythmia can be used 

to more effectively screen 
preclinical drugs. Cur- 
rently, Clancy is research- 
ing other risk factors or 
environmental inputs 
that may modify the risk 
of arrhythmia, such as au- 
ditory input. 

Clancy’s presentation, 
as well as all presenta- 
tions from the Distin- 
guished Seminar Series, 
can be found online at 


agencies. 


President Daniels extols science education, need tor funding 


By JACQUI NEBER 
Staff Writer 


University President 
Ronald J. Daniels pub- 
lished a paper on the de- 
cline in grants for young 
scientists in the Jan. 13 
issue of Proceedings of the 
National Academy of Sci- 
ences out of concern that 
the future of science is at 


‘risk. 


The number of prin- 
cipal investigators with 
a leading National In- 
stitutes of Health grant 
who are 36 years of age 
or younger dropped from 
18 percent in 1983 to three 
percent in 2010. 

In an email to The 
News-Letter, Daniels ex- 
pressed his concern for 
the future of young scien- 
tists and emphasized the 
importance of young pro- 
fessionals to their respec- 
tive scientific industries. 

“The data on funding 
for young scientists shows 
a disturbing downward 
trend. This is a complex 
and_ challenging prob- 
lem and I’ve seen how it 
has affected faculty, re- 
search institutions and 
science itself,” Daniels 
wrote. “Young investiga- 
tors through history have 
been responsible for some 
of our most trailblazing 
scientific discoveries, but — 
our current funding sys- 
tem is leaving them be- 
hind.” 

Hopkins, along with 
other prominent research 
universities, has pro-. 
posed ways to reverse this 
trend. Daniels wrote that 
Hopkins in particular is 
committed to changing 


the future for young sci- 


entists. 

“At Johns Hopkins we 
have launched a series 
of initiatives designed 


to address the funding 
challenges our early ca- 
reer faculty face,” Daniels 
said. 

Several programs have 
been designed with the 


purpose of preventing sci- | 


ence students from drop- 
ping out of their chosen 
fields, including the Cata- 
lyst and Discover Awards, 
which offer grants 
Hopkins faculty that have 
exceptionally innovative 
research proposals. 

“The Catalyst and Dis- 
covery Awards programs 
[are] two initiatives that 
will provide $15 million 
dollars to support the 
promise of our early ca- 
reer scholars and ignite 
creative collaborations 
among our faculty across 
the University,” Daniels 
wrote. 

Other programs pro- 
posed in Daniels’s paper 


include increased fund-- 


ing for the National Insti- 
tutes of Health as well as 
the creation of a standing 
body that will .develop 
new ways in which the 
University can support 
the sciences. 

Hopkins students 
shared a variety of opin- 
ions regarding the future 
of young scientists and 
have responded to the 
statements and solutions 
provided by Daniels. 

Grace Baek, a fresh- 
man_ biophysics major, 
expressed her fear of the 
measured decline in re- 
search grants from the 
perspective of a science 
student. 

“It’s very scary because 
without research grants 


there will not be as many 


opportunities of great 
ideas in science and re- 
search proposals to come 
to fruition,” Baek said. 

- Freshman Ryan New- 


to 


ell, amechanical engineer- 
ing major, expressed simi- 
lar concerns, even though 
he does not intend to con- 
duct research during his 
time at Hopkins. He em- 
phasized the importance 
of research to everyone 
in the scientific and colle- 
giate community. 

“I think science and 
research need more fund- 
ing,” Newell said. “It’s 
good that Hopkins is com- 
mitted to putting money 
towards that. I would also 
love to see more money 
for engineering. I support 
Hopkins students and 
faculty doing any type of 
research.” 

Some humanities stu- 
dents at Hopkins have 
expressed concerns re- 
garding this issue. They 
recognizing that its con- 
sequences are not limited 
to the fields of science, 
medicine and technology. 


Freshman Mia Berman, a | 


International Studies and 
philosophy major, also 
expressed her support of 
research grants. 


LEON SANTHAKUMAR/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
In his een published paper, Daniels advocated for increased funding to scientific research. 


“T don’t have any ex- 
perience with it, but re- 
search is the way we 
progress in society,” Ber- 
man said. “Research al- 
lows people to discover 
new, important facts of 
life even if they don't 
know what they’re look- 
ing for. A lot of people in 
research fields will be do- 
ing research throughout 
their lives, so it’s impor- 
tant they are able to start 
young.” 

Baek agreed that the 
ability of young scientists 
to conduct research is 
helpful to these individu- 
als and to the entire scien- 
tific community. 

“Without research, 
without young people, the 
scientific front is basically 
held back from important 
findings,” Baek said. 

Daniels’s words also 
provoked many respons- 
es from online readers. 
Dr. Brijesh Sathian, one 
commenter on The HUB’s 
summary of the paper, 
advocated that the scien- 
tific community be judi- 


cious when it comes to af- 
fording grants to certain 
scientists and researchers. 

“Young researchers 
should be supported by 
NIH, if they have very 
good projects. Grants 
should not be given ac- 
cording to experience. 
Otherwise they will lose 
their interest towards im- 
proving science in their 
most productive time,” 
Sathian wrote. 

Despite his concern, 
Daniels said he has a posi- 
tive outlook on the future 
of scientific research be- 
cause of the University’s 
commitment to support- 
ing research. 

“With these programs, 
we are showing our sup- 
port for and making a 
substantial investment, 
in the creativity, vision — 
and great promise of our 
remarkable faculty mem- 
bers. And I am optimistic 
that the new and growing 

_ focus on this issue on the 
national stage can bring 
- about some real, positive 
reforms,” Daniels wrote. 
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Project explores the SGA discusses alumni outreach, dining 
history of Hopkins 


By TONY SUN 
Staff Writer 


Dining Dollars or 11-14 
Kosher meals per week 
with 250 Dining Dollars. 


allow the Appointments 
and Evaluations (A&E) 
committee to directly ap- 


A3 


group lacked an advisor 
and tabled the discussion 
until next week. 


In their second weekly Sophomores would have prove groups, which now The SGA then dis- 
By NATHAN BICK and we're interviewing meeting of the spring the additional options of must be approved by the cussed modifying the 
Staff Writer alumni that have hadare- | semester, the Student 10 meals per week with Senate. The Senate could SGA Constitution. An 


In an effort to recon- 
nect the Hopkins commu- 
nity to its shared history 


ally strong connection to 
Hopkins.” 

A major goal of the 
Retrospective is to con- 


Government Association 
(SGA) discussed a variety 
of topics, ranging from the 
Hopkins Alumni 


Asso- 


400 Dining Dollars or 7 
Kosher meals per week 
with 500 Dining Dol- 
lars. Juniors and seniors 


then appeal the groups 
approved by the A&E 
if they feel the need to 
do so. Proponents of the 


SGA Constitution com- 

mittee was formed to be- 

gin drafting changes. 
Freshman senator Alex 


and traditions, the Office solidate and coordinate | ciation’s new plans, tonew living in residence halls amendment said it would Darwiche felt that the 
of the President launched the somewhat disparate | dining plan options, and would have access to increase efficiency and meeting went well. 
Hopkins Retrospective, a efforts that are work- | communicated withmem-_ blocks of 40 or 80 meals transparency, by show- “(The meeting] was 


project that includes sev- 
eral initiatives intended 
to make the University’s 
history more widely ac- 
cessible. 

The Retrospective 
sheds light on many as- 
pects of the University, in- 
cluding its breakthroughs 


ing on examining the 
history of the Hopkins 
community. Much of the 
Retrospective’s historical 
information comes from 
pre-existing archives 
that are located at sev- 
eral Hopkins campuses, 
as well as from primary- 


bers of the administration. 

The Hopkins Alumni 
Association President Jay 
Lenrow and_ Executive 
Director of Alumni Rela- 
tions Susan deMuth began 
the evening by presenting 
new marketing endeavors 
aimed at strengthening 


with 200 Dining Dol- 
lars, along with all of the 
plans for freshmen and 
sophomores. 

The committee also 
discussed the new menu 
at Bamboo Café, which 
includes a new happy 
hour for sushi from 2:30- 


ing outside groups the 
process behind: approval. 
The discussion was tabled 
until next week. 

The general senate 
unanimously approved a 
new consulting industry 
and networking group 
called the Johns Hopkins 


long, but I think it was 
productive — I think it’s 
good that we're beginning 
to develop a healthy dia- 
logue between the admin- 
istration and the student 
government,” Darwiche 
said. “I think [this dia- 
logue] wasn’t lacking, but 


in scientific research, its source document sub- | the Hopkins community 5:30 p.m. Consulting Group, but that it wasn’t emphasized 
central role in the de- missions from alumni | beyond campuses. The The SGA discussed an rescinded its decision af- enough, and that we're fig- 
velopment of modern and other Hopkins affili- duo suggested possible amendment that would ter discovering that the uring all this out.” 
research institutions in ates. ideas to raise awareness 


the United States and its 
long list of distinguished 
alumni. 

However, this project 
also exposes the Univer- 
sity’s struggles, which 
include lapses in funding 
and an ongoing need to 
develop organizational 
synchronization between 
the various schools and 
departments throughout 
the University system. 

The Retrospective 
project spans across all 
Hopkins campuses, in- 
cluding Homewood, the 
Peabody Institute and 
the medical campuses in 
and around Baltimore. 
The Retrospective also 
incorporates histori- 
cal facts from the Uni- 
versity’s many gradu- 
ate schools, such as the 
School of Advanced 
International Studies 
(SAIS), which has cam- 
puses in Washington, 
D.C. and Nanjing, China, 
_ and the Applied Physics 
Laboratory in Howard 
County, Md. 

Last year saw the 
launch of an online home 
for Hopkins Retrospec- 
tive,-a website with an 


“I think the site looks 
really, really professional, 
really nice,” sophomore 
Rodrigo Aguilar said. “J 
thought to myself, ‘Wow, 
Hopkins has a rich _his- 
tory.’ It’s cool to see the 
people that’ve been here 
before me.” 

The centerpiece of the 


| raised questions 
| building a stronger search | 
alumni, | 


the | 


Retrospective project isa | 


comprehensive book that 
Stuart “Bill” Leslie, a 
professor in the depart- 
ment of history of sci- 


ence and technology, has | 


been writing since 2013. 
He is still conducting re- 


for the Alumni Associa- 
tion, while also highlight- 
ing its recent events and 
successes. 

After SGA members 


database for 
deMuth discussed 
JHConnect network. Of 
193,000 Hopkins alumni, 
68,000 have profiles on 
JHConnect, and _ only 
1,700 of the JHConnect ac- 
counts are held by active 
users. deMuth discussed 


about | 


_ the possibility of working | 


search and writing this | 


historical work, 
is slated for completion 
in 2018, when it will be 
published by the Johns 
Hopkins University 
Press. Leslie has been at 
Hopkins since 1981 and 
is writing this book at 
the behest of University 
President Ronald J. Dan- 
iels. 

“1 think-it‘ll-be-an 
esting to see how, over so 
much time, what has and 
hasn't changed,” sopho- 
more Simon Bohn said. 
“A lot of things probably 
haven't really changed, 


which | 


with LinkedIn, as Hop- | 
kins has 74,000 members | 


in one LinkedIn group. 
Dean of Student Life 
Terry Martinez and As- 
sociate Dean of Campus 
Programming Tiffany 
Sanchez then took to the 
floor to address concerns 
about communication be- 
tween the SGA and the 
school administration. 
The deans addressed uns 


themselves, Director Of 
Student Activities Robert 
Turning and the SGA. 

- “T had met with [SGA 
Executive President] Jan- 
ice [Bonsu] and [freshman 


By MADDIE 
GOODMAN 
For The News-Letter 


Laughs and _ cordial 
greetings echoed down 
the athletic center hall- 
way from the auxiliary 
gym last Thursday at 
10:30 p.m. Inside, players 
of the JHU Cricket Club 
organized themselves 


/ into teams to kick off 


their first official prac- 
tice. Once this was set- 
tled, the bowler focused 
on the far-off stumps 
and began winding up. 
After he gained momen- 
tum from a short jog and 
a windmill-style arm 


| motion, the ball was re- 


leased and hit by the bat 


get the ball to the stumps 
and the hitters dashed 
back and forth to get as 
many 22-yard runs as 
possible. 
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Cricket club seeks to expand 


COURTESY OF SHREYASH MILAK 
The cricket club hopes to spread awareness and gain new members. 


Other than weekly 
practices, the a, is look- 


ing other coiekeete Sere 
events: The graduate and 
undergraduate student 
groups are collaborating 
on viewing parties for the 
Cricket World Cup, which 


gies and_ globalization, 
cricket bas already be- 
the U.S. 
“Back when we were — 
growing up, you would. 
have to have a dish, then 
you would have to have 
the international dish, 


expansive image gallery, to be honest, I’m look- | class President] Anna Founded by senior starts on Feb. 14. then you would have to 
detailed descriptions of ing forward to paging | [Du] in December, and we | Shreyash Milak, sopho- “The graduate club just buy that package to watch 
the initiatives and an on-_ through the book some- | talked specifically about | more Arjun Tambe, sent meanemail because that match, so that was 


line submission form that 
allows users to contrib- 


time.” 
Although the book's 


out how to get students ~ 
involved in [our Univer- 
sity’s] history, how . we 
can get alumni involved 
' [and] how can we bridge 
the connections between 
all the different parts of 
Hopkins,” Kinniff said. 
*That’s a really important 
part of the project,” _ 


Kinniff also outlined 


the group’s more specific 


period around and fol- 
lowing the University’s 
founding in 1876, the talk 
offered particulars about 
the original faculty and 
organizational identity 
‘over which Daniel Coit 


Gilman, the University’s: 


first president, exerted so 
-much influence. 

With _ accompanying 
pictures and texts, Les- 


| how Janice wanted this | 


| organization to be legiti- 


marketing materials. 

On March 4 from 5-7 
pm. the SGA will be 
holding a Faculty Student 
Interaction Happy Hour. 
The SGA discussed col- 
lecting faculty recom- 
mendations from the stu- 
dent body for who they’d 
like to attend the happy 
hour. 


In committee | > geports) 


freshman Mustafa Ali 
and alumni Nishant Ga- 


the undergraduate or- 
ganization met at these 
practices. 

“I saw them playing 
my freshman year,. and 
then in the fall this year. 
I joined them once, and 
that’s how we all met,” 
Tambe said. 

As a freshman, Milak 


tried to find a cricket 


club on campus dur- 


they were planning the 
same thing and they were 


United States, the JHU 


- Cricket Club would like 


to see that change. 

“First things first, [we 
want to] increase aware- 
ness of cricket as a sport,” 
Tambe said. 

Through events and 


practices, the club hopes | 


to prompt more members 


of the Hopkins commu-~ 


nity to become part of 


a huge hassle, so it was 
really hard to watch it,” 


ute their ideas. The Ret- expected release is still | mized, to make this body | neshkumar and Paul wondering if we wanted Tambe said. “But now it 
rospective also currently several years away, Leslie | the group that makes the | Das, the JHU Cricket to combine with them,” streams online and it’s on 
has a strong social media has been active in trying | student decisions,” Marti- | Club aims to act as a fo-  Tambe said. ESPN, so it’s a lot easier to 
presence and plans to to spread the word about | nez said. | rum for cricket enthusi- The Cricket World Cup watch things.” 
develop a Facebook page his project, particularly Martinez also briefly | asts on the Homewood will be held in Australia, As cricket gains in 
soon. through | discussed the administra- | campus to get together a testament to the inter- popularity in the U.S, 
Much speaking | tion’s current plans to ad- | and play. national following of the leagues are beginning 
of this “We wanted to at Alumni | dress sexual assault. _ “We've seen that there sport. The global popu- to form all around the 
progress Weekends. Additionally, SGA | is an interest for cricket larity of cricket, which country. Other than the 
comes figure out how In an | members explained | on the Hopkins campus, began in the mid-1800s Howard County Cricket 
from the April 2014 | some initiatives that | and we wanted to make in Britain, canmostlikely league, there is also the 
work of to get students talk attended | they planned in coop- | ae that talents and be attributed to British American College Cricket 
enny Kin- +; a b faculty | eration with other clubs. | that interest wouldn't go imperialism. league. With 79 member 
ies How involved in [our LF ener On Feb. 11, the SGA, the | to waste,” Ali said. “We a just do not under- universities, this is the 
kins Ret- University’s] Leslie spoke | Black Student Union and | made sure to make this stand why it is not as most comprehensive col- 
rospective Bis °° about the | the Office of the Presi- | club to have everything much [in Americal,” Mi- lege" cricket tournament 
Program history. history of | dent are teaming up to | organized and so that we lak said. “It’s been picking _ in the country. 
Manager, -JENNY KINIFF, the people | host a screening of Sel- | could have fun.” up lately because [in] New As the JHU Cricket 
who came and places | ma on Feb. 11. The SGA For the past seven Zealand it’s big,South Af Club develops, Milak 
to work on HOPKINS that. have | will also co-sponsor the | years, a group of gradu- rica it’s big, England it’s hopes to get involved in 
the Retro- R CTIVE constituted | Foreign Affairs Speaker | ate students have been big, of course [in] India these competitive oppor- 
spective at ETROSPE Hopkins _ (FAS) series. The SGA | practicing cricket on [it’s big], and the subcon- _ tunities. 
‘Hopkins. PROGRAM throughout has contributed $500 to- | Keyser Quad each spring  tinent and the Caribbean, “Yesterday was our 
in August. the Univer- | ward FAS; this will cover | for the Howard County so that’s always been a first ‘practice actually, 
“We MANAGER sity’s exis- | reserved seating forSGA | Cricket League tour- little puzzling to me.” so this semester we are 
wanted _ tence. Focus- members, and the SGA’s | naments. Many of the Although cricket is not just going to try to get 
to figure ing on the | name willbeonthe FAS’s | founding members of as well-recognized in the everyone involved and 


see who's interested and 
what kind of interest we 
have, and maybe mid- 
semester start getting 
a little involved with 
strength and condition- 
ing a little more, just so 
that, if possible, next se- 
mester we can be a part 
of [American College 
Cricket] and join them,” 
Milak said. 


cribed the colorful | the dining committee, | ing his first semester. It the cricket community by As 12 Hopkins cricket 
Br me soe ithe Br pews aan and relation- | under the Sian of | wasn’t until second se- sharing their passion and Sctlushinsta® pathnete ie 5 
“One of the big things — ships between the early | junior Senator Amy Sun, | mester: that he happened love for the game. _ the auxiliary gym late on 
now that we' re fo- personalities at Hopkins, | has worked with Direc- | upon those playing on “I've definitely found a Thursday ni ee their 
most of whom were men, | tor of Dining Bill Connor Keyser Quad. He is look- — that... and this isn’t just passion for cric rever- 
in addition to listing their | to introduce new and | ing forward to getting for Hopkins, people who _ berated on campus. 
achievements and discov- | expanded dining plans. | the ball rolling for an of- play cricket and appreci- “You can play it any- 
ee In. these plans, fresh- ficial cricket presence on ate cricket, really —andI where and 
_ The wars of this talk, men will have the op- | campus. don’t want to.sound corny and it can be the shortest 
a well as many images \tions of anytime dining “More than anything — but have some connec- game or it can be the lon- 
eae - and other historical con- | with 150 Dining Dollars, it’s an organized way to tion and get along wel gest game, so you can play 
“yearbo van or ces to the o- | 19 meals per week with | play cricket, rather than Tambe said. - it anytime,” freshman Osa- 
Ts te ‘year, ve, is ce a | 250 Dining Dollars, 14 | being a little discrete,” With the growth in ma Khokhar said. “That's 
ster Preneeie spective meals ea ane with 350 | Milak said. communication technolo- the greatest aspe ” Rs) 
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COURTESY OF MINDY KITTAY VIA FLICKR 
Renowned feminist Gloria Steiner will speak in the spring FAS series. 


FAS, From Al 
in July, Van Morgan ex- 
pressed her excitement for 
this year’s lineup. 

“Im new to [FAS] so 
I don’t know what past 
lineups have looked like,” 
Van Morgan wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
“All I can say is that this 
roster is top notch,” 

Van Morgan said she 
was especially excited 
for Steinem’s lecture. 
Steinem, a journalist, au- 
thor and political activ- 
ist, has her own place in 
history as a prominent 
leader of the feminist 
movement, which gained 
momentum in the late 
1960s. Some of her no- 
table achievements in- 
clude co-founding Ms. 
Magazine in 1972 and 
founding the Women’s 
Action Alliance. Steinem 
continues to travel and 
give lectures on feminist 
issues today. 

“(Steinem] has been a 
hero of mine since my un- 
dergrad days,” Van Mor- 
gan said. “I admire her 
very much.” 

Photographer and 
blogger Brandon  Stan- 
ton started Humans of 
New York in the summer 
of 2010 with the aim of 
photographing everyday 
inhabitants of New York 
City. His pairing of pho- 
tos and unique stories has 
caused his blog to draw 
over eight million follow- 
ers on social media. 

“I would say lam most 
looking forward to Bran- 
don Stanton,” Romanoff 
wrote. “It’s rare to be able 
to hear someone who has 
become famous behind a 
lens speak about his proj- 
ect and about how he has 
created such [a] formida- 
ble front on social media; 
something that everyone 
in our generation is a 
part of.” 

Jack Devine, who will 
open the 2015 FAS sea- 
son on Feb. 11, has been 
the former acting director 


and associate director of - 


the CIA’s operations out- 
side the U.S., as well as 
chief of the Latin Ameri- 
can division and head of 
the Crime and Narcotics 
Center. 

In addition, David 
Plouffe .will speak on 
April 13. Plouffe is a 
political strategist best 


known for his work with ~ 


U.S. President Barack 
Obama’s 2008 and 2012 
campaigns. He is the au- 
thor of The Audacity to 
Win: The Inside Story and 
Lessons of Barack Obama's 
Historic Victory. Since Au- 
gust, he has served as se- 
nior vice president of pol- 
icy and strategy at Uber, 
the app-based transpor- 
tation company. 

“| think people are re- 
ally impressed that these 
speakers are ones that the 
students can connect to 
themselves and ones that 
have been influential in 
current times,” Romanoff 
wrote. “We have gotten 
more reserved seating 
requests in the past few 

v 


>» 


days than we had in all of 
last year’s symposium.” 

Not only is FAS fo- 
cusing on covering more 
popular news events 
than usual, but it also 
seeks to promote more 
student interaction with 
developing issues. 

For example, on March 
11, FAS orchestrated an 
ISIS Panel, in which ex- 
perts will openly discuss 
the extremist group Is- 
lamic State of Iraq and 
Syria (ISIS). This panel is 
composed of Robert Ford, 
United States Ambassa- 
dor to Algeria and Syria; 
Hadi al-Bahra, president 
of the National Coalition 


for Syrian Revolution and | 


Opposition Forces and 
journalist Robin Wright, 
who has covered the Mid- 
dle East extensively for 
The Washington Post. The 
moderator will be David 
Faris, a professor at Roos- 
evelt University. 

FAS will also host a 
smaller “unplugged” 
event, titled “A Discus- 
sion of Crime and Pun- 
ishment in 21st Century 
America,” which will be 
held on April 7 in Mudd 
Hall in order to offer stu- 


dents a smaller venue for || 


debate. 
“FAS was born. to 
create discussion,” Ro- 


manoff wrote. “When we 
decided we wanted to 
get a speaker that dealt 


‘with the current crime 


issues of the country, we 
realized that, because 
our generation has been 
so heavily involved in 
these issues, we wanted 
students to be able to ask 
questions rather than 
just be talked at. So, FAS 
unplugged was born, a 
smaller event where the 
students would have a 
chance to interact with 
the expert and speaker 
and create a discourse.” 

All of the FAS Spring 
2015 events are free and 
open to the public; how- 
ever, reserved seats can 
also be purchased for $25. 
Each event, aside from 
FAS Unplugged, will start 
at 8 p.m. in the Shriver 
Hall Auditorium. 

FAS will also con- 
tinue to dissect promi- 
nent world events by co- 
sponsoring a discussion, 
alongside the JHU Islam- 
ic Studies Program and 
the International Studies 
Program, concerning the 
recent terror attacks in 
Paris and their aftermath 
on Friday from 3-5 p.m. 
in the Glass Pavilion. 

Since its inception in 
1998, FAS has scoured 
political, economic and 
social realms to find in- 
fluential speakers for its 
annual series. Last year’s 
lineup included former 
Maryland Governor Mar- 
tin O'Malley and writ- 
ers from The Onion, a sa- 
tirical news site. Previous 
FAS series included Jerry 
Greenfield, the founder 
of Ben & Jerry's; Cady 
Coleman, a NASA Astro- 
naut and an Deciny Wall 
Street Panel. 
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FAS introduces its Hopkins, UPF cooperate on BA/MA program 
2015 speaker series 


BA/MA, From Al 
3.5 and must have taken 
a certain number of his- 
tory and Spanish courses 
prior to the time of appli- 
cation. 
their 


During senior 
year at Hopkins, program 
participants will take 
“Approaches to World 


History,” a 300-level his- 
tory seminar, in order to 
prepare for graduate-lev- 
el history courses. 
Students in this pro- 
gram would also have 
to spend either the fall 
or the spring semes- 
ter of their junior year 
studying abroad in UPF. 
At UPE, they would 
take five classes, which 
would be taught entire- 
ly in Spanish. Students 


| who are interested in ap- 


plying for the program 
and have spent at least a 
semester abroad in Latin 
America or elsewhere in 
Spain would also be eli- 
gible to apply. 

“Students who love 
history and have stud- 
ied Spanish, or plan to 
study Spanish, with a 
view toward being fully 
proficient are eligible,” 
Paquette wrote. 

Directly following 
graduation from Hop- 
kins, a student in this 
program would spend a 
year at UPF working to- 
ward a masters degree in 
world history. Students 
would apply the credits 
earned from UPF during 
their junior year toward 
their masters degree. 

“UPE boasts an excel- 
lent Humanities Depart- 
ment (including History), 
with special strengths in 
world, global, and trans- 
national history,” the 
program’s website reads. 
“Situated in the heart of 


FERPA lets students access 


PRIVACY, From Al 

Another point of con- 
tention regarding educa- 
tional records is whether 
or not they are truly con- 
fidential. Under FERPA, 
students have the right 
to consent to the disclo- 
sure of personal infor- 
mation contained within 
their educational record. 
However, FERPA does 
allow student records to 
be released without con- 
sent to certain school of- 
ficials, including student 
employees. 

Yun wrote that stu- 
dents with that level of 
clearance are given strict 
guidelines regarding the 
disclosure of informa- 
tion. They are also in- 
formed that they could 
face legal action if they 
fail to abide by these 


guidelines. 
“Employees of the 
University, including 


student employees, are 
permitted by FERPA to 
access those education 
records that the em- 
ployee needs in order to 
perform his or her uni- 
versity job,” Yun wrote. 
“In both the Office of Un- 
dergraduate Admissions 
and the Office of the Reg- 
istrar, student employ- 
ees must sign a FERPA 
statement acknowledg- 
ing the confidentiality of 
the information and that 


disclosure is prohibited 


under FERPA. 

“This statement also 
includes language that 
intentional disclosure to 
unauthorized persons 
may subject the student 
to legal penalties and may 
be cause for disciplinary 
action. Neither office has 
received any complaints 
about students having ac- 
cess to confidential educa- 
tional records.” 


Barcelona, one of South- 


prepare students for ei- 


ern Europe’s most vi- ther further graduate 
brant and cosmopolitan study or work oppor- 
cities, housed in a mix tunities in the US and 
of historic abroad, 
buildings Paquette 
and state of said. 

the art fa- “UPF.. is] in Given 
cilities, UPF : that this 
ifferas che Lhe Heart Oleg program 
dents rigor- one of Europe’s has a num- 
ous  train- ber of re- 
ing in the most vibrant and quirements, 


method- 
ologies and 
approaches 
essential 
for the in- 
depth study 
of world 
history.” 
During 
their un- 
dergradu- 
ate semester at UPF, stu- 
dents can choose to live 
in a university residence 
hall with both Span- 
ish and_ international 
students or stay in the 
homes of host families 


cities.” 


that live in Barcelona. 
During the one-year 
masters program, stu- 


dents may have to find 
housing on their own. 

The M.A. in world 
history during the sec- 
ond year of the program 
could be pursued in ei- 
ther English or Span- 
ish. Some of the courses 
available in the program 
include “Diasporas, 
Hunger in the World,” 
“Nation and National- 
isms” and “Europe and 
the Islamic World.” Stu- 
dents in the masters 
program will also con- 
duct an original research 
project. _ 

In addition to being an 
educational experience in 
itself, Paquette believes the 
program has future value. 

“The program will 


cosmopolitan 


— GABRIEL 
PAQUETTE, 
HISTORY PROFESSOR 


a_ relative- 
ly small 
amount of 
students 
are project- 
ed to partic- 
ipate in it. 

“There 
are no firm 
limits with 
regard to 
the number of students 
Hopkins can send to UPF, 
but I imagine Hopkins 
won't send more than 4-5 
students per year,” Pa- 
quette said. 

Students who are in- 
terested in this program 
must apply at the end 
of their sophomore year 
and can be conditionally 
accepted; their admis- 
sion will be confirmed 
once they receive their 
BA from Hopkins. Ap- 


plication materials must 


also be submitted to the 
Office of Study Abroad 
by March 1 if they are 
planning to study at UPF 
during the fall semester 
and by Oct. 1 to study 
abroad during the spring 
semester. 

The organizers of the 
program will be hosting 
an information session 
in Mattin 161 on Feb. 18 
from 5-6 p.m. 

Hopkins offers a 
number of other five- 
year BA/MA programs 
related to international 
studies. One program 
allows its participants 
receive master’s de- 
grees from Sciences 
Po Paris. Students can 
take courses in English 
or French and get a re- 
search master’s or a de- 
gree from the School of 
Journalism, the School 
of Communication or 
the School of Law. 

In the five-year pro- 
gram with the Johns 
Hopkins School of Ad- 
vanced International 
Studies (SAIS), students 
spend three years at the 
Homewood campus and 
two years at SAIS, which 
is located in Washington, 
D.C., working toward a 
master’s degree. 


UPF B.A./M.A. program students will receive an M.A. in world history. ~ 


Since Jan. 26,, only 34 
students — mostly grad- 
uate students — have re- 
quested their records. 

“I didn’t even know 
it was an option,” fresh- 
man Holly Tice said. “I 
would never think to 
ask. I don’t think Ill [re- 
quest my record] now 
that I know that it is an 
option. But I guess it’s 
nice to know that you 
have access to it.” 

At Stanford, a student- 
run anonymous email 
newsletter called The 
Fountain Hopper decid- 
ed to explore students’ 
rights under FERPA and 
asked many students to 


some admissions records 


request their educational 
records. By mid-January, 
at least one student had 
received a record of sev- 
eral hundred pages, in- 
cluding his admissions 
information. 

The Fountain  Hop- 
per then sent out a mass 
email to its subscribers, 
encouraging them to re- 
quest their records. The 
email contained links that 
the students could use 
to request these records. 
According to a Fountain 
Hopper staff member, 
more than 700 people had 
clicked on the links in less 
than 24 hours. 

Lisa Lapin, a Stan- 


ford University spokes- 
woman, admitted that 
the Fountain Hopper had 
incited an increase in 
students’ requests for re- 
cords, but she refused to 
quantify the magnitude 
of this increase. 

Aside from the letters, 
the Stanford student who 
‘received his admissions 
record was able to view 
written assessments of 
his applications as well 
a set of scores on a scale 
of 1 to 15 that were as- 
signed to him based on 
criteria such as his test 
scores, high school re- 
cord, personal merits 
and interview. 
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Six months in, freshman class is finding its way 


By ABBY BIESMAN 
Staff Writer 


CollegeChoice, an on- 
line college information 
resource, ranked Hopkins 
freshmen as the 20th hap- 
piest freshman class in 
its list of the 50 Colleges 
and Universities with 
the Happiest Freshmen, 
which was calculated us- 
ing only freshman reten- 
tion rates. 

Overall graduation 
rates were then examined 
to differentiate between 
schools with equal reten- 
tion rates. 

“We used the search 
engine at www.collegedata. 
com to create our list work- 
ing off their outcome data 
and then cross checked 
it with stats from the Na- 
tional Center for -Educa- 
tion Statistics and US. 
News World and Report 
information about fresh- 
man retention rates,” Katie 
Amondson, author of the 
July ranking, wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

In April 2013 Hop- 
kins was ranked 24th on 
a similar list compiled 
by CBS News, which 
ranked 25 colleges on 
happiest freshmen. They 
also worked with reten- 
tion rate. Amondson ex- 


plained the reasoning 
behind this method of 
ranking. 


“We are working off 
the assumption that col- 
leges with a higher rate 
of students who return 
after their freshman year 
are providled] a superior 


freshman experience,” 
Amondson wrote. 
Some Hopkins _ stu- 


dents expressed doubt as 
to the validity of measur- 
ing students’ happiness 
from retention rates. 


weep Wihile.at’s very pos: 1 


sible that Hopkins fresh- 
men are one of the top 
happiest freshmen in the 
nation, I don’t think the 
way in which they [went] 
about [measuring] it was 
true, because I think that 


One 


if you look at the reten- 
tion rates over the last four 
years, it’s not an indication 
of people’s happiness in 
their first year,” Anna Bar- 
toli, a freshman Applied 
Math major, said. “I think 
there’s a lot of other fac- 
tors going into it that were 
overlooked in the study.” 

Despite the covered 
grades policy, which offers 
freshmen the opportunity 
to explore different student 
organizations on campus 
and to meet new people 
without the pressure of 
keeping up their grades, 
many freshmen said that 
they found their first se- 
mester to be difficult. 

“T think it was a hard 
transition, and it’s very 
difficult with the work 
load to be able to manage 
meeting your roommate 
and other friends and 
people you live with along 
with the work because the 
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said they struggled to 
learn how to balance aca- 
demic obligations with 
their social life. 

“I think that the bal- 
ance between workload 
and social life can be real- 
ly hard, and I don’t think 
that the transition time 
that they give you is well- 
adapted enough,” Sophie 
Mirviss, a freshman In- 
ternational Studies major, 
said. “It’s kind of like once 
youre in college, you're 
expected to be in college 
and to know... how to re- 
ally balance the workload, 
which, for a lot of people, 
is very difficult, and it 
doesn’t help them socially 
when they’re already ex- 
tremely stressed out.” 

Hopkins has _ also 
long been recognized 
for its academic rigor. In 
2012, Newsweek ranked 
Hopkins the ninth most 
stressful university in the 


professors don’t acknowl- United States. However, 
edge the many stu- 
fact that dents have 
you are re- found 
adjusting “Although... some ways to 
to a new cope with 
lifestyle,” aspects of student the stress 
Michael life could be they feel at 
POZIN sae ae Hopkins. 
freshman improved... I know “I gen- 
Mechani- frock I uinely feel 
cal Engi: @8 a freshman, Appa? 
neering freshman 
Re armel ue P ee haat 
said. be here. line  Har- 
There ris. said. 
fe eae Perry RUDOLPH, 77 ay 
different FRESHMAN [Johns 
factors that Hopkins] 
go into offers a lot 
creating of resourc- 
a freshman experience, es if you're not. I know 
including roommates, people who take advan- 


classes, new friends, ex- 
tracurricular activities 
and the need to adjust to 
a different lifestyle. For 
many students, Hopkins 


high schools, and they re- 
ceive less individual atten- 
tion in their classes. Many 
courses also mix freshmen 
with sophomores, juniors 
and seniors. ~ 

Some freshmen also 


The Baltimorean Apartments 


~ 2905 N. Charles Street 
E- oer: MD 21218 
ve - 410- 889-4157 
moreanapartments.com_ 


Cy 


Furnished 
Studio & © 
Efficiency Apts. 
from $790 — 
Short & Long 
Term Leases 


tage.of them,” 

Freshman Lauren 
Pomerantz, a public 
health and behavioral bi- 
olor major, sect that 


unhappy environment. 

“When I came to Hop- 
kins... the one thing I al- 
ways heard was this was 
the most stressed out stu- 
dent body — everyone’s 
so competitive,” Pomer- 


antz said. “When I came 
here, I realized it wasn’t 
the case. But nonetheless, 
we still do have a very 
stressful environment.” 

Some students have 
found that coping with 
stress is a bonding expe- 
rience that contributes to 
their individual happiness. 

“I think the transi- 
tion to Hopkins was eas- 
ier than most colleges... It 
was the first time a lot of 
us failed in our lives, so 
we realized we were all 
sinking and we formed a 
family,” freshman Mor- 
gan Kuczler said. “I’ve ab- 
solutely loved it.” 

Student Government 
Association (SGA) Execu- 


tive Secretary Adelaide | 
Morphett and Executive | 


Treasurer Will Szymanski 
said they both feel that 
there is no streamlined 
place in which students 
can learn about all the 
events taking place on 
campus. 

“One misconception is 
that Hopkins doesn’t have 
enough events on cam- 
pus,” Szymanski said. 

Morphett also said that 
living arrangements after 
freshman year may be 
less conducive to commu- 
nity-building as a class. 

“After sophomore year 
when everyone disperses 
into their own living situ- 
ations... then you don’t re- 
ally have anywhere where 
you're cohesively coming 
together with your class 


anymore unless you re- | 


ally seek it out,” Morphett 
said. 


To rectify this situa- | 


tion, an upperclassmen 
apartment 


msted lot at the corner of. 


33rd Street and St. Paul St. 


~ dents can enhance their 


Hopkins experience is 
through exploring Balti- 
more. In a video released 
by the Office of Commu- 
nications last year, seniors 
commented on some of 
the things that made them 
happiest about their Hop- 
kins experience as well as 
their regrets. Some regrets 
included failing to explore 
downtown Baltimore dur- 
ing their freshman and 
sophomore years. 

“A big part of the Hop- 
kins experience for me is 
campus life and where 
we are in relation to Balti- 
more,” Morphett said. 

Both Morphett and 
Szymanski referred to the 
TENx2020 plan, which 
lists ten goals that Presi- 
dent Daniels plans to ac- 
complish by 2020. Number 
four on his list of priorities 
is improving the under- 
graduate experience. 

Szymanski also men- 
tioned that there are many 
events and organizations 


‘on campus that students 
_can take advantage of. 


“It’s really just about 
looking for it,” | Szyman- 
ski said. 

Szymanski suggested 
that students search for 
events online. While find- 
ing out what is happening 
on campus takes effort, he 
said that the experience of | 
finding them is very re- 
warding. 

Overall, despite some 
stereotypes about life at 
Hopkins, many students. 


~ are enjoying their experi- 


ences 


“A lot of kids are proud 
to be Hopkins students. 
As freshmen, we have a 


lot to learn, and it’s an | 
experience that 
cope with differently,” 


freshman Perry Rudolph 


said. “Although school 


spirit could be better and 


some aspects of student 


_ life could be improved... I 
| know as a freshman, I am | 
‘|| very happy to be here.” — 


building on | 
3200 St. Paul St. will soon | 
be built on the former Ol- | 


people. 


excited for 


RUSH, From Al 

image of the fraternity.” 

Students had voiced 
similar concerns when 
the short moratorium was 
imposed last semester 
without input from the 
Student Government As- 


sociation (SGA). 
Other students  ex- 
pressed unease about 


how effectively the ad- 
ministration would be 
able to enforce a dry rush. 

“A forced dry rush is go- 
ing to have two outcomes. 
Either people stick to it, or 
they're going to be driv- 
en to drink aggressively 
in private instead of in a 
controlled, more open set- 
ting,” said a member of Pi 
| Kappa Alpha (PIKE) who 
preferred to remain anony- 
mous. 

Yet despite the admin- 
istration having a greater 
hand in the rush process 
than in previous years, 
others feel that the con- 
troversy surrounding 


rium has been blown out 
of proportion. 

“T think the brief slow- 
down period was a good 
time for self-reflection and 
to think of new ways to 
approach meeting fresh- 
man,” Austin Lee, a mem- 
ber of Lambda Phi Epsi- 
lon, said. 

Rachel Xian, a junior in 
Kappa Alpha Theta, be- 
lieves that although last 
semester’s assault has not 
shown the Greek com- 
munity in the best light, 
it is the community’s re- 
sponse to the assault that 
really matters. 

“Though recent events 
and their consequences 
in the Panhellenic com- 
munity are significant 
reminders of a broader 
assault problem, I don’t 
think they’ve had as 
much bearing on sorori- 
ties as some people think 
they have,” Xian said. 
“Look at it this way: In 
recruitment, who is actu- 
ally talking to who? Is it 
one cynical public talk- 
ing to an entire organiza- 
tion? Or is it one girl talk- 
ing to real individuals? 


we can either complain 
about how others’ actions 
affect us, or we can right 
the wrongs ourselves. 
Instead of talking about 
issues, let’s just talk. It’s 
hard to remember stig- 
matized presumptions 
when we're greeted with 
a warm handshake and a 
genuine smile.” 

Apricot Tang, a sopho- 
‘more in Alpha Phi, agreed 
that the personal connec- 
| tions created during ru ye 
would be stronger 
the impressions created 
by the University’s blan-_ 
ket social ban last fall. 
She didn’t believe that — 
the administration's cur- 
‘rent regulations on rush — 
would result in a differ- 
ent dynamic than the one 
she experienced when she 


be ee | 


Me 


As a Greek organization, | 


| rushed last spring. 


Sororities, fraternities 


2015 rush 


IVANA SU/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Potential New Members (PNMs) line up for a rush event on Tuesday. 


“I decided to rush be- 
cause I felt like I was not 
doing enough for myself 
to be surrounded by com- 
pany that I truly enjoyed 
and by young women | felt 
served as good role mod- 
els,” Tang said. “When I de- 
cided to rush, I had no idea 
what distinguished: each 
sorority from each other. 
All I cared about was find- 
ing a group who would 
hopefully like me because 
we shared a similar value 
system. I always promised 
myself that I would be hon- 
est with whoever I was 
speaking to.” 

Tang added that the 
administration’s rules are 
not the only regulations 
that Greek organizations 
on campus will have to 
abide by. 

“Anyway, the rules [re- 
garding rush] have always 
been strict since there are 
consequences from inter- 
nationals [sorority head- 
quarters],” she said. 


_members_ of “both so-~ 


rorities and fraternities 
seem less worried about 
the administrative scru- 
tiny and more excited 
about meeting their new 
pledges. 

“J do not see a change 
in the views and _atti- 
tudes of the potential 
new members,” Pavi- 
tra Gudur, a senior in 
Pi Beta Phi, said. “I’m 
always amazed by the 
increase in the number 
of girls who register and 
go through Panhellenic 
recruitment. It’s always 
nice to learn about the 
fellow Hopkins students 


that you would not have — 


otherwise met through 
short conversations.” 
Gudur is no stranger to 
rush, as she has been a part 
of the recruitment process 
for the past three years, be- 


ginning with her own rush - 


as a freshman, when there 
were only four sororities 
oncampus. Gudur still en- 
joys the process. 

“It’s incredible to see all 
of my sisters come together 
for the entire recruitment 
process and welcome our 
new members into our sis- 
terhood,” Gudur said. 

Xian expressed her op- 
timism about Theta’s role 
on campus during the up- 
coming semester. 

“I think it’s going to be 


an exciting year for us,” 


said Xian. “Theta is really 
starting to find our place 
and getting our: footing 
in Hopkins Greek life.” 

_ Rush, which began af- 
_ter online recruitment reg- 
istration closed at noon on 
- Jan. 30, has been continu- 
ing this week and will cul- 
minate in Invitation Day 
foreorontties on Feb. les 


SBitior’s Note: Exes & 
Features Editor Emily Her- 
man, who also serves as the 


Chief Panhellenic Officer for — 


Kappa Alpha Theta, was not 
_ involved in the writing or ed- 
iting of t this article. ‘ 
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There is still time to enter ... the 2015 Betty and Edgar 
Sweren Student Book Collecting Contest: 


Enter the Betty and Edgar Sweren Student Book Collecting Contest, and 


win up to $1,000 for your book collection! Deadline: February 20, 2015 
¢ $1,000 First Place e $500 Second Place e 
$250 Honorable Mention e 


http://bit.ly/SBC2015 for guidelines and entry form 


Love Thy Neighbor, 


COOKIE DECORATING. PARae. 


February 11th | 6:00p :00pm — 
_ Charles Commons MPR_ 
Come decorate cookies with 
Jon Walter, JHU Community Liaison 
& Lt. Bruce Miller, JHU Security 


Gel tips about being a 
good neighbor and learn 
about your rights as a 


es 
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Summer RA Positions Avavilable 


If the answer is YES, then we have the 
job for you! The Summer Resident 
Advisor Position is a unique and 
rewarding experience. You are able to 
otalaMeaeslecwelalenclalarelarecneare 
on-campus living experience for 
lastammianeaalecs 


Being an RA requires leadership 
o)geralaleZalalolalrslalemealencleyleiavaee 
motivate your peers. The purpose of 
having the Summer RA position is to 
loluiitemalalamciele) ele) merce ele sLG Ave 
oyaaiaaleraiiavace)annle)s) <iaks 
summer students. 
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The next generation of COLUMNS is here. This is the pl 


Following your bliss 
despite the baggage 


ook at it 
purest 


in its 
form... 

Find what it is 

that you want 

to do and decon- 
struct that, until it’s so sim- 
ple that it’s so easy. All the 
other stuff is just baggage. 
Lucien Smith, New 
York City artist 

After 17 years of school, 
one ends up acquiring a 
lot of baggage. 

The first thing I ever 
wanted to be was a singer. 
When I was five, I decided 
I wanted to be a musician. 
I grew up ‘some more 
and decided to become a 
teacher, a photographer, 


thing you love makes it 
hard to fulfill that thing’s 
“reality of doing.” You 
become concerned about 
what other people think 
and say, the superfluous 
stuff people attach to the 
thing you love that make 
it burdensome. You end 
up focusing so much on 
the extraneous noise sur- 
rounding what you love 
that you end up doing 
it for the sake of those 
things. And maybe the 
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inter is 
C30 IN = 
ing! Ok, 
winter is 
already 
here, but the days are get- 
ting more bone-chilling 


| by the second, and with 


that, our need for comfort 


| food is at its most extreme. 


Officially second’ se- 
mester seniors, we figure 


| now is the time to knock 


a few items off of our Bal- 


| timore restaurant bucket 
| list before May 21st rolls 


thing you love becomes | 


so heavy that you end 
up not loving it at all, but 
hating it. 

You end up copy ed- 


around (the “g” word is 
strictly prohibited). 

So, this past week, our 
stomachs (finally) led us 
to Birroteca, the Italian 
restaurant in Hampden 
that we have been dying 


| to go to since it opened 


in the fall of our sopho- 


| more year. 


| that Birroteca’s 


then a iting ar- 
poet. By e ticles you 
the time Cam lle hate _be- 
I had en- j cause “It’s 
tered col- 2 a great 
lege, I was am unting NeWwSPpa- | 
jumping per!” and 
from neu- A d Th Th Down <t 
roscientist n en ere worry, 
to chef one day 
to. world Was One you’ll 
traveler to be able 
writer. to write 
What about 


was I looking at? What is it 
that I want to do? What is 
its purest form, and how 
do I even go about decon- 
structing it? 

There are innumerable 
ways in which the thing 
(or things) one loves can 
get muddled, buried. 
Your love for cooking can 
get trapped in all the oth- 
er directions inessential 
people, circumstances, 
societal norms and con- 
ventions tell it to go. And 
it’s hard. It’s hard to sit 
down by yourself and 
drown out all the static 
with your own genuine- 
ness, which itself may be 
eclipsed by all the stuff 
you're trying to block out 
in the first place. 

So what do you do? 
Do you take classes you 
really want to 


something that matters!” 
and “But now you have a 
401K and life insurance!” 

You become part of 
this weird act where 
youre pretending to be 
doing this thing, but in 
reality, you're doing the 
things around it — you're 
thinking too much of the 
precursors and _ conse- 
quences, you're pretend- 
ing to drink the cup of 
coffee instead of just pick- 
ing it up and drinking it. 

But that’s just what I 
think. And it’s coming 
from the girl who has 
asked 10 questions and is 


further away from an an- | 
| covered 


swer than she was at the 
beginning of this article. 
So, if I had to really 
boil it down, find that 
thing I love and decon- 
struct it, re- 


take despite 


It’s hard to 


duce it to its 


your par- most quint- 
ents’ disap- . essential 
proval? Do sit down by form, what 
you quit all yourself and do I do? 

the organi- — In the 
zations you drown out all summer of 
joined just to wise my _ senior 
put on your the static... year of high 
resume? Do — school, my 
you take father intro- 
those singinglessonsyou duced to mea philosophy 


always wanted to take? 
Do you tell the world, all 
those people telling you 
to apply, apply, apply and 
you need to start a career to 
shut the Hell up? Is that 
even enough? 

I am a Writing Semi- 
nars major because I love 
to write — I love the way 
words look, how they 
sound. How rearranging 
them into a poem feels 
like solving a _ puzzle. 
How, when I write, I no 
longer feel like I am at the 
center of a world full of 
mirrors; I am the mirror 
—Iam the mirror absorb- 
ing everything around 
me, reducing it to its most 
quintessential form and 
reflecting it back out in a 
way that reveals it at a dif- 
ferent angle. 

I am not a Writing 
Seminars major so I can 
copy and edit articles 
about the “Coldest Draft 
Beers in Baltimore.” I 
love to write, so I do it. 
But how do I write the 
way I want to after I 
graduate? 

In acting, Sanford Mei- 
sner says that the founda- 


tion of acting is the reality. 


of doing. One doesn’t act 


afraid or pretend to drink 


- 


a cup of coffee. One is 


afraid. One drinks a cup 


of coffees er 
It t all the bag- 


- RL 
ass 


gage life piles onto the — 


by the late mythologist 
Joseph Campbell. In The 
Power of Myth, Joseph 
Campbell says, “Follow 
your bliss. If you do fol- 
low your bliss, you put 
yourself on a kind of track 
that has been there all the 
while waiting for you, 
and the life you ought to 
be living is the one you 
are living.” 

Follow my bliss — that 
bliss, that rapture, that 
thing that fills me with 
life for life’s sake and not 
some end to a process; fol- 
low it earnestly and with- 
out reserve. Maybe one 
day all the unimportant 
things will just fall away. 
Maybe one day I'll find 
myself in the reality of do- 
ing what I love. 

I like to think of it as 
flying to a place without 
any luggage. You get on 
the plane to the place 
you want to go, you get 
off and then there you 
are. No pulling bags out 
of overhead compart- 
ments, no wasting time at 
the carousel waiting for 
a suitcase, no worrying 
if the airline lost it or if 
your things got damaged 
along the way. It’s just 


you in the place you, want 
to be, weightless. 


Because anyways, 
when everything 


* 


, 
c 
- 


else is 
said and done, “All the 
other stuff is just baggage.” 


From the outside, it 
would be generous to say 
appear- 
ance is understated. We 
pulled up to the window- 
less restaurant on the very 
quiet Clipper Road and 
followed the big painted 
finger to its hidden en- 
trance. The inside of the 
restaurant was almost 
as dark as outside, so we 
couldn’t assess the decor 
and atmosphere until our 


| eyes adjusted to the dim 


of co-tasters for this en- 


lighting. But the one thing 
we were positively sure 
of was the delicious smell 
coming from the kitchen. 
Our highly trained noses 
could already tell that we 
were in for a treat. 

As our table was pre- 
pared, we made our way 
through the dark room 
of intimate tables and 
straight to the bar, which 
was definitely the more 
casual, bustling part of 


| the restaurant. It was sur- 


rounded by high tables 
and chalkboard walls 
in artisanal 
cheese and beer options. 

To keep our tastebuds 
occupied until our table 
was ready, we both or- 
dered Don’t Fig-et About 
Fall cocktails, which were 
made with Figuenza Fig 
Vodka, PUR Blood Or- 
ange Liqueur, Lime and 
Ginger Beer. They were 
served with festive candy- 
cane striped straws and 
definitely did not disap- 
point. Soon after, we were 
seated in this swarming 
room, which was_ per- 
fect for the casual din- 
ner we were looking for, 
though there are a couple 
of quieter, cozier areas to 
choose from as well. 

And now, sitting atop 
our stools ready to get 
down to business, we 
offer you the moment 
you've all been waiting 
for — the part about the 
food! Selecting which 
dishes to order was a 
production, as it always 
is when you throw. two 
impossibly eager food- 
ies together in front of 
a menu and say “Go!” 
We persevered, though, 
asking the waiter merely 
three times to return for 
our order: “We need just a 
couple more minutes,” Big 


Smile, Head Nod. 
We decided to share 
everything, which is 


the ideal scenario in our 
book because we get to 
taste everything and can 
take seconds (thirds) of 
our favorites. The dishes 
at Birroteca are also, con- 
veniently for us, intended 
for sharing. So, we start- 
ed with various apps and 
sides to share followed 
by four pizzas. (It’s true 
we eat a lot and have 
stomachs bigger than our — 


eyes, but we'll confess we — 


brought along a posse 


deavor.) ae 
|, Georgina, came into 
Birroteca with one wish — 


and one wish only: to try 
the brussel sprouts. 

This may seem some- 
what random (I guess 
it is) but the thing is I'd 
read about them and read 
about them and now I had 
to have them. The brussel 
sprouts at Birroteca were 
written up in Baltimore 
Magazine’s Best of Bal- 
timore: Food in August 
2014. Upon more research, 
I learned that a, 2012 ar- 
ticle in The Sun agreed, 
quipping, “You'll never 
want [brussel sprouts] 
served any other way.” I 
never forgot about them, 
and, having tried them, 
we can both say we agree. 

So if it isn’t already 
obvious, we ordered the 
brussel sprouts. They 
were exceptionally crispy 
but not burnt, and served 
with coppa and a rich 
black garlic aioli. Along- 
side these vegetable gems, 
which were really unlike 
any we've eaten before, 
we also chose the meat- 
balls, served with house 
ricotta 
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ace for restaurants, fashion, fitness, cooking, relationships, and lifestyle... 


There's more to Birroteca than j 


COURTESY OF YELP ING. VIA FLICKR 
Birroteca’s pizza is delicious, but do yourself the service of checking out their even more delicious dishes. 


ly did not overpower the 
taste of the vegetable. 
Close runners up in- 
cluded the bruschetta, for 
which the burrata was 
tender and flavorful and 
the bread deliciously ‘soft 
and fresh. The meatballs 
were a fan favorite of at 
least two of our fellow 
tasters, but we felt that 
they were nothing spe- 
cial. They were good but 
not flavored notably with 
spices, and — to put it 
bluntly — we've had bet- 
ter (if you haven’t tried 
the meatballs from Rao’s 
Cookbook, drop this 
News-Letter right now 
and start cooking). Final- 
ly, the kale salad was, in 
the realm of kale salads, 
excellent. While Alex has 
tried to reason otherwise 
(“It was a highlight of 
the meal; the kale was so 
well massaged!”), Geor- 
gina stubbornly main- 
tains that, having tasted 
numerous kale salad it- 
erations, this one would 
certainly rank toward the 
top but, 


wots Alex Barbera and :.." 
sauce, r the day, 
sca, Georgina Rupp =. 
Fresh The PhenomeNOMs «ss: 
burrata, salad. 

exploding cherry tomatoes Pretty happily — sur- 


and basil and a chopped 
Kale salad topped with 
shaved beets, pumpkin 
seeds, radishes and sliced 
pear, all tossed in a raisin 
vinaigrette. 

Our starters were ex- 


cellent overall and may 


have even dared to over- 
shadow the pizzas by 
which Birroteca identifies 
itself. Hands down, our 
favorite was the brussels 
dish. They were good to 
taste, no doubt, but their 
unique preparation put 
them over the edge. De- 
spite Georgina’s enthu- 
siasm (read: obsession) 
for the brussel sprouts, I, 
Alex, was hesitant about 
the black garlic aioli. I 
worried that the garlic fla- 
vor would be overwhelm- 
ing, but I am very happy 
to report the aioli definite- 


< 


a Brendan 


2 1 Moments 


Jan 24, 2015, 2:07 AM 


| want to fulfill your wildest 
roam nase 0 2, 


\ 
Jan 24, 2015, 4:51 PM 


prised by the appetizers, 
we were even more ex- 
cited for the pizza than 
we were at the start of the 
meal. The four we chose 


were Duck Duck Goose 


(Duck Confit, Fig-Onion 
Jam, Balsamic Fontina and 
Asiago, Duck Egg), Cipol- 
la (Pancetta Marmellata, 
Roasted Cipollini Onions 
and Shallots, Asiago and 


Fontina), Prosciutto (Fresh 


Mozzarella, Melted Cher- 
ry Tomatoes, Arugula and 
Fennel. Salad) and finally 
the - Locavore (Roasted 
Market Vegetables, Pecori- 
no, Fresh Mozzarella and 
Extra Virgin Olive Oil, 
or EVOO to those in the 
know). 

Duck Duck Goose was 
by far the favorite pizza 
of the online Yelp com- 
munity. The texture of 


_ 


So:! was thinking 


the duck resembled that 
of pulled pork and ended 
up being sweeter than we 
anticipated, thanks to the 
fig-onion jam. It was deli- 
cious, but more than one 
slice each might have been 
a little bit too sweet for 
our taste. We chose the 
Cipolla because it is one of 
our favorites at competing 
pizza paradise, Iggies. 
The flavor we know 
and love was there, but 
the crust to topping ra- 
tio made the pizza dryer 
than we would have 
liked. The arugula and 
fennel salad added a nice 
crunch to the Prosciutto 
pizza and its bitter flavor 
was a great compliment 
to the sweet melted to- 
matoes and_ prosciutto. 
But, amazingly enough, 
the Locavore was our fa- 
vorite pizza by far. The 
sharpness of the pecori- 
no cheese stood out un- 
derneath the fresh veg- 
gies, which were very 


tasty despite being harden. 


to identify because they 
were shaved so thinly. 

Overall, we thought 
the pizza was solid. Its au- 
thentic, homemade crust 
and fresh, local ingredi- 
ents were great, but we 
weren’t as blown away by 
the pizzas as we were by 
the appetizers. ; 

Although we think we 
might be greater fans of 
the pizza at Iggies (well, 
is it the pizza we prefer, 
or simply the whole ex- 
perience plus dog murals 
galore?), the Italian appe- 
tizers at Birroteca rivalled 
those in the heart of Little 
Italy. We recommend 
ordering more of those 
smaller plates and having 
pizza as a complement to 
the meal. 

We're thrilled we final- 
ly made it to Birroteca, 
and now that we’ve ex- 
perienced those brussel 
sprouts first hand, we 
will no doubt be back for 
more very soon. Until 
next time, fellow foodies! 

PS. if you have any 
suggestions for our final 
semester of eating (oh, 
and studying) in Bmore, 
please let us know! 
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Caught in a cinematic haze: how to be movie-obsessed 
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the ac- 
curately- 
portrayed 
wartime 
setting to 
the nu- 
anced per- 
formance 
of Bene- 
dict Cum- 
berbatch, 
who so 
diet tiliy 
conveyed 
CVE ry 
facet of 
the com- 
plex man 
who was 
Alan Tur- 
ing (the 
genius 
who broke 
the Ger- 
man en- 
cryption 
machine 
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y amaz- 
ing Intro 
Opes Cin-= 
ema _ pro- 
fessor, 
Meredith Ward, always 
says that movies are bet- 
ter when watched togeth- 
er. There is something 
strangely magical about 
the shared cinematic ex- 
perience as every laugh, 
every gasp, every tense, 
emotion-filled silence is 
amplified tenfold. It’s Feb- 
ruary, award show season, 
and. as the pre-Oscar buzz 
fills cinephiles like my- 
self with anticipation, the 
shared movie-going expe- 
rience has wonderfully in- 
toxicated this season. 


. “COURTESY OF M4TIKVIA FLICKR 
There's something special about going to a theater and sharing the experience of a movie. 


more of a priority in my 
mind, the rush of check- 
ing yet another master- 
piece movie off my list 
is becoming a chronic, 
heart-stopping addiction. 

Group movie mad- 
ness started, for me, with 
The Imitation Game. It was 


Enigma in 
the 1940s). 
I left the 
Riverfront theater proud- 
ly checking one Oscar 
film off my soon-to-be- 
annihilated to-do list. 
Returning to Hop- 
kins for spring semester, 
I was somehow lucky 
enough to find people 
as obsessed with award- 


winter worthy 
break. It onne ee movies 
was earl I : 
avenue Lillian Kalris My jae! 
was fam- H . 4 called 
ily movie k wh ihe 
eraditon Op INS In Prose friend? 

d i ° M 7 
seh ae and Pictures ee bee 
us all to I spent 


the expensive Riverfront 
theater with the plush 
chairs and the top-notch 


one of our first Interses- 
sion nights on campus 
watching the Golden 
Globes in the AMR II 
study lounge, and I think 
that’s where it all began: 
The Goal. Watch all. ight. 
Best Picture nominees, 
in sickness or in health, 


legally or ‘otherwise, 
before the Academy 
Awards. 


And it wasn’t just us 
kindred Film & Media 
Studies girls who ac- 
cepted this challenge. 
As a matter of fact, you 
could say our entire trek 
through 2014's finest has 
been generously “spon- 
sored” by our friends 
over in the far corners of 
Lazear. But I can say quite 
wholeheartedly that the 
journey to the other side 
of this dormitory pal- 
ace has never been more 
worth it. 

Maggie and I started 
with The Theory of Every- 
thing, which we saw along 
with friends and popcorn 
in a charming, old-style, 
newly-discovered (at 
least, for us) theater called 
The Senator. 

The film was poignant 
and bittersweet and Eddie 
Redmayne’s performance 
as Stephen Hawking gave 
Benedict | Cumberbatch 
some close competition. 
After two brilliant lead- 
ing men in a row, we were 
hooked. 

It was then that the 
Lazear dependency be- 
gan to run its course. For 
three or four nights in 
a row, I ventured down 
the hall with my blanket 
after Late Night and the 


completion of (most of) | § 


my homework, ready for 
yet another film. Whip- 
lash, The Imitation Game 
(because who doesn’t 
love a good re-watch?), 
Selma. And by “in sick- 
ness and in health”, I 


mean just that — the | § 


midnight screening of 


Selma was capped with | 


a sudden cough that 
morphed into full-on flu 
by morning. 


I was a mess. I was a | 


ightless ith _m: 
hee plucke out, 
dunked in water and mer- 
cilessly tugged back into 
the cruel, stale-oxygen, 
fire-lungs, red-eyed, flut- 


The controversy behind American Sniper 


I've now seen, with Dolby surround sound, 
~ friends and family alike, and we had no idea what 
six out of eight Best Pic- we were about to see. | 
ture nominees. And 1 rarely go into moviesen- 
~~ don’t plan on stopping tirely blind, but I am so 
anytime soon. While sec- glad I did with The Imita- 
ond semester schoolwork _ tion Game. 
may be slightly — and Everything was a 
yes, I'm saying slightly — beautiful surprise, from 
merican licly lambasted snipers . 
Sniper, Clint as cowards, a remark 
Eastwood’s_ that caused a number of 
brazen por- veteran snipers to lash 
trayal of out, such as Green Beret 
Navy Seal Chris Kyle, Sniper Bryan Sikes, who 
sent off 2014 with a di- referred to Moore as a 
visive bang. The film “waste of space.” Rogen 
sparked controversy was chastised for writing 
throughout the nation, an underhanded tweet 
polariz- in which 
ing the af- e. e he likened 
fronted Louis Rosin American 
left against Sniper to 
the proud ° ° Nation's 
right. the Music, Movies Pride the 
former held i aa 
that the d M tious film 
film offend- gn OF e shown in 
ed their lib- '. Tarantino’s 
eral sensibilities through Inglorious Basterds that 
glorifying violence and highlighted Nazi mili- 
brutality in a war that tary action. Rogen later 
they found to be inher- rescinded the comment 
ently unjust; the latter after much criticism. 
remained prideful of the American Sniper has 
_, film, praising Kyle’s val- an undeniably jingoistic 
‘or and prodigious skill angle. The film feels like 
{as a marksman. an injection of adrena- 
‘The controversy did line from the opening 
-t not center on the quality scene where Kyle, played 
‘of the film, necessarily. by Bradley Cooper, is 
| American Sniper has been positioned on a rooftop 
- ' met with universal ac- in a smoldering sec- 
’ q claim, nominated for six tion of Baghdad with a 


- | Academy Awards includ- 
ting Best Film and Best 
| Actor. The controversy 
; | surrounds the implica- 
Ss 
4 


= 


{tions of the film — the 
% | portrayal of Islamic folk 
tas savages with no op- 
i “ for pacification 


apart from brute force,. 


; violence as unequivocal- 
ly heroic. — 


oes 3 Ure figures _ such 
“ as Michael Moore and 

pase a Rogen have been 
| pinned Ee es bane of 


and the exaltation of this © 


sniper rifle, hell-bent on 
protecting his ground 
soldiers. A mother and 


small child come out be-. 


hind a building standing 


directly in front of an _ 


abandoned __rocket-pro- 


‘pelled grenade (RPG). 


Kyle shoots the mother 
as she attempts to reach 
for the weapon, the small 


boy then picks up the 


RPG and aims it at the 


_ American soldiers. Ina 
traumatic. moment, Kyle. 


has no choice but to take 
es child, eae 


As his rifle is fixed on 
the child, the scene cuts 
and we are taken back to 
Kyle’s childhood in ru- 
ral Texas where a young 
Chris Kyle is lectured by 
his father on the nature 
of his character as a man. 
The senior Kyle elucidates 
three archetypes, the 
“sheep” who is too weak 
to defend himself, the 
“wolf” who is malicious 
and preys on the sheep, 
and the “sheepdog,” the 
tenacious defender of the 
sheep against the wolf. 

This metaphor seems 
to serve as the founda- 
tional justification and 
reason for military in- 
tervention in Eastwood's 
mind. America is the 
sheepdog; not only are 
they warranted in their 
action, it is lauded. 


COURTESY OF EL HORMIGUERO VIA FLICKR 
a tng sad a sa Actor nomination for his role in Ameen Sniper. 
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As international poli- 
tics and policy rapidly 
change due to global- 
ization, American Sniper 


feels strangely antiquat- | 


ed and reactionary. The 
film appeals to our bra- 
vado rather than our in- 
tellect. While Chris Kyle 
is largely silent through- 
out, the subtext is the 
“Make My Day” dispo- 
sition that characterized 
many of Eastwood's ear- 
lier films. In Dirty Harry’s 
time this may have made 
sense; however, in the 
globally interdependent 
world of today, it is not a 
tenable approach. 
American Sniper is a 
good film though narrow- 
minded in scope. While 
enthralling and attractive, 


the movie is ultimately. 


counterproductive. 


my |, 


| the 


tering-heart world. 
Metaphors alone can’t 
describe the condition 
my body was in. No lie, I 
planned my own funeral 


once or twice. Flower ar- 
rangements and every- 
thing. 


Yet all delusions must 
come to an end — that one 
included, along with the 
four other half-dream- 
half-realities that plagued 
those forty-eight hours 
(I’m a notorious sick hal- 
lucinator). Saturday at 
3:30 p.m., after a cup of 
soup from my angel upon 
high of a roommate (shou- 
tout to Nicole Alessandra 
Israel-Meyer, love you 
forever, girl) and a glori- 
ous, resplendent, lavish 
CharMar delivery from 
the saviors of Lazear (and 
Maggie, bless her soul 
eternally), I was healed. 


Hallelujah. 

In retrospect, I might 
admit: Perhaps I movie’d 
too hard. Perhaps I was 
too ambitious, too rushed, 
bit off more of the cine- 
phile’s dream feast than I 
could really chew. But in 
reality — psh. 

Sickness is nothing. 
I take a page from my 
homie Kelly Clarkson: 
“What doesn’t kill you 
makes you stronger.” My 
immune system now has 
one more peg on its bed- 
post of virus-destroying 
accomplishments. And 
if it wasn’t for my movie 
feast, in sickness or in 
health, I wouldn’t have 
seen some of the greatest 
films of my life. (which, 
P.S: Boyhood. See it. See it 
see it see it.) So yeah, in 
retrospect, I movie’d just 
hard enough. 


Parks and Rec comes 
to a beautiful close 


COURTESY OF LUKE MORTIMORE VIA FLICKR 
Leslie Knope, played by Amy Poehler, leads the team in Parks and Rec. 


ne of my 

favorite 

shows, Parks 

and  Recre- 

ation, is in 
its seventh and final sea- 
son this year. The newest 
episodes started airing 
in January, and they are 
being broadcast two at a 
time, until the series fi- 
nale on Feb. 24. While this 
means that the 13-episode 
season. will be over in- 
credibly quickly, at least 
this gives Parks one last 
chance to churn out major 
plots that will hopefully 
satisfy long-time fans like 


is about local govern- 
ment in a small town in 
Indiana. Because of this 
style and the tone set in 
the first season, it is very 
easy for people to become 
invested in what happens 
to these characters. 

One of the greatest 
things about the show is 
that it was never afraid to 
have a lot of heart, which 
is maybe not the most ex- 
citing virtue in TV these 
days. I am thankful that 


people saw potential in 


this show, enough that it 
was able to last even this 
long. Co-creator Michael 


myself. . Schur —_actu- 

The most =) ally had : to 
significant Elizabeth write season 
change in the endings that 


final season is 
that the show 
is set in the fu- 
ture. Ben and 
Leslie -have 
triplets, Leslie 
is working for 
_ National 
Park Service’s Midwest 


- branch based in Pawnee, 


Tom runs a_ successful 
restaurant, and Donna 
is chilling but has a seri- 
ous boyfriend (Keegan- 
Michael Key, one of my 
favorite comedians). 
Instead of focusing on 
topical, current jokes, 
the time jump gives the 


show the ability to do 


whatever it wants. Most 


importantly, it provides 


a natural way to show 
audiences what will hap- 
pen to this town and to 
the people we love. It is 
the future, so anything 
goes (and most things 
can be quite ridiculous). | 

Parks is a mockumen- 
tary, similar to The Office, 


Sherwood 
My Favorite 
ThingS creas 


would double 
as series end- 
ings for sea- 
sons three 
through five. 

am _in- 
ex- 
cited to see 


Donna finally _ settle: 


-down, to see Tom’s Bis- 


tro as a successful busi- 
ness venture, and to see 
what Andy and April 
do to keep their young 
married lives interest- 
ing. | think that setting 
the show in the future 
was a brilliant move. It 


_was a bit jarring at first 
to get used to, but now 


all I care about is what 
is going to happen next, 
who will come in and 
cause trouble in Pawnee, 


and how Leslie will save 


and at its core, t ie show 


‘ 


the day. Instead of being 
open-ended about what — 
happens to. their charac- 
ters, I believe that now 
_the show can tie up loose ~ 


‘ends and give the audi- | 


ence what it wants. | 
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Editorial 


Open party ban should be lifted 


With spring recruitment 
currently underway for Hop- 
kins sororities and fraterni- 
ties, it is time to reevaluate 
the progress that campus 
Greek life has experienced 
since its previous struggles 
with safety at parties. In No- 
vember, the Inter-Fraternity 
Council (IFC) met to address 
a sexual assault that occurred 
at a_ fraternity-sponsored 
event. Although those in- 
volved in the incident had no 
affiliation with the University 
or its Greek life, the IFC, in 
consultation with University 
administrators, responded by 
unanimously voting to ban 
all open parties until the end 
of the fall semester. 

The News-Letter endorsed 
this solution at the time and 
supported the IFC’s proactive 
approach to such a preva- 
lent issue. Since that time, 
Hopkins Greek organiza- 
tions have implemented the 
safety measures that were 
agreed upon at the meetings 
last fall with members of the 
administration and within 
their own institutions. With 
the beginning of the new se- 
mester, the Editorial Board 
believes that Hopkins Greek 
life should be credited for its 
measurable safety improve- 
ments and the ban on open 
parties should be lifted. 

These new practices and 
training programs that cur- 
rent members have imple- 
mented include the presence 
of party monitors — sober 
individuals tasked with over- 
seeing party occurrences 
— and an expansion of by- 
stander intervention train- 
ing to better prevent sexual 
assault. Already, the Greek 
life recruitment process dem- 
onstrates the commitment of 
sororities and fraternities to 
student safety through the 
“dry rush” policy. Banning 
all alcohol from the recruit- 
ment process benefits both 
current Greek life members 
and interested candidates 


ie on 


as meaningful, supportive 
bonds are formed without 
the hindrance of intoxication. 
The deeply rooted values of 
Greek life, such as friend- 
ship and community, are 
maintained through the “dry 
rush” policy. 

The Editorial Board also 
recognizes that if the ban re- 
mains in place, it promises to 
add continued strain to Hop- 
kins social life. Without the 
option of open parties to at- 
tend, students who choose 
not to join a Greek organiza- 
tion risk being alienated from 
campus social life altogether. 

Furthermore, from the be- 
ginning, this ban has solely 
targeted Greek Life; no party 
enforcement has been placed 
on athletic houses or clubs. 
This continues to create a dis- 
crepancy in the social atmo- 
sphere: Why should Greek 
organizations alone have to 
ban open parties and main- 
tain a strict code of Univer- 
sity-approved conduct? The 
hypocritical nature of the ban, 
coupled with a demonstrated 
effort to increase safety on the 
part of the fraternities, sug- 
gest that Greek organizations 
should be allowed to open 
themselves up once again to 
the general student body. 

Since the ban has constrict- 
ed Greek life throughout In- 
tersession and now into the 
spring semester, the ban’s 
timetable seems _ indefinite, 
with no word from the Univer- 
sity on plans to strictly define 
an endpoint. Originally prom- 
ised to be temporary, this ban 


-now runs the risk of becom- 


ing an inherent standard un- 
less acted upon immediately. 
Greek life at Hopkins, at the 
very least, deserves a commu- 
nicated, final deadline on this 
ban. The Editorial Board feels 
it is the University’s responsi- 
bility to recognize the chang- 
es implemented by fraternity 
and sorority members and to 
put an end to this now out-of- 
date ban. 
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By CARISSA ZUKOWSKI 


Upon arriving to a doctor’s 
office, as a new patient, I am 
typically asked to fill out a 
thick stack of papers held to- 
gether by a sterile clipboard. 
The papers ask for my basic 
information, such as my name, 
address, age, etc. But almost 
immediately, I begin to hesi- 
tate as | fill out the forms. The 
paper asks me, “With which 
race do you identify?” and 
“What ethnicity do you con- 
sider yourself?” I do not know 
how to answer these questions 
honestly. Part of it may be be- 
cause I am a twenty-year-old 
in a society that forces me to 
question who I am everyday, 
but a larger part of it is be- 
cause I am adopted. I was ad- 
opted from South Korea as an 
infant and came to my family 
in America at the age of five 
months. 

I cannot remember a time 
when I didn’t know that I 
was adopted. Ever since I can 
remember, it has just been a 
fact of-our family and nothing 
more than that. I distinctly re- 
member my mother telling me 
for the first time when I was a 
child in a Montessori School 
in Cedar Rapids, lowa. My 
parents told me that my birth 
mother put me up for adop- 
tion because she wanted me 
to have the best opportunities 
in life and that she felt that 
she was too young to provide 
them for me. She gave me up 
out of love, and I was fortunate 
to be placed in my wonderful 
home and to have the family 
that I currently do. I do not feel 

I've never noticed 


adopted. 
that their skin is a different 
color than mine. I feel loved 


a Sie 


« 


and safe and fully integrated 
into,American society. 

» Within the past 20 years, 
international adoptions have 
gained more momentum in 
the press. Both domestic and 
international adoptions were 
options for women unable to 
conceive or for those looking 
to help foster children find a 
home. South Korea is a very 
popular choice for the adop- 
tion of children, specifically 
babies. Recently, an article in 
The New York Times highlighted 
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International adoption offers true options Marshawn Lynch's press 
conference was real art 


the reality behind adoptions 
from South Korea through the 
lens of young adults criticizing 
international adoption. These 
individuals represent a group 
of adoptees who wish to abol- 
ish international adoption, 
specifically out of South Korea. 
Their main claim is that it is not 
natural to remove babies from 
their society. 

I disagree with their dec- 
laration that it is “unnatural.” 
While I understand their criti- 
cism of society, I think that 
their stance is selfish and per- 
verse. They claim that society 
is to blame and that external 
pressures make it nearly im- 
possible for single mothers 
in South Korea to raise their 
children, both socially and fi- 
nancially. Not only would the 
single parents be ostracized 
from their family and friends, 
but they would not be able 
to financially support them- 
selves and their child, as no job 
would be given to a woman of 
such “disgrace.” This speaks 
for greater feminist issues of 
inequality for single mothers 
that exist in many cultures, in- 
cluding the United States. The 
lack of support for single moth- 
ers in South Korea allegedly 
forces the new mothers to put 
their children up for adoption. 
There are different cases for 
every individual, and no one 


claim can justify or generalize | 


the intimate decision to place a 
child up for adoption. 
However, the article from 
The New York Times fails to 
acknowledge the strength it 
takes for a woman to give up 
her child out of love. The ar- 
ticle focuses on the culture 
that the South Korean adopt- 
ees missed out on as a result 
of their adoption. It mentions 
the racial differences between 
a white family and their Asian 
child. It highlights the isola- 
tion felt by the adopted chil- 
dren and the lack of belonging 
they underwent during ado- 
lescence. It makes the reader 
feel sorry for those who were 
“taken” from their native land. 
That frustrates me because 
this article fails to communi- 
cate why adoption is such a 
great opportunity for most. 
In the day and age of artificial 


insemination and _ surrogate 
births, adoption is not always 
the only way to a family for 
those unable to give birth to a 
child of their own. 

I do not care why my birth 
mother gave me up. Maybe | 
she did not want me because I | 
was a burden and she wanted 
the approval of society, but no | 
matter what, she gave me up | 
to give me a chance at a bet- 
ter life, no matter how selfish 
her decision may have been at | 
the time — and I am thank- 
ful everyday that she did. I | 
was given so many great op- 
portunities from my family. | 
They have given me the love | 
and support that I needed to 
grow into a mature young 


option. Everyone has a hard 
time figuring out who they 


| 


By EMELINE ARMITAGE 


I have only ever cared about 
football enough to be able to 
chat about it in the checkout 
line, to make a quip about my 
hometown Browns’ existential 


| suckery and Johnny Manziel’s 


| antics — the Ravens got so 


close, they'll get ‘em next year, 
thank you, have a nice day. But 
my interest in football skyrock- 
eted when I viewed a video 
containing the possibly most 
public piece of performance art 


| since Pussy Riot pussy-rioted 
| in Russia. 
woman. Adoption is a great | 


are as an individual, regard- | 
less of the color of their skin | 


or that of their family. Life is 
hard that way. Being adopted 
does not change who I am. I 
do not inherently have a con- 
nection to a culture that I was 
never exposed to simply be- 
cause my hair is darker than 
that of my brother’s, and I do 
not have a natural inclination 
to Korean life simply because 
my eyes are different to those 
of my parents. My physical 
features do not change who I 
have grown to be. 

In defense of adoption, both 


international and domestic, I | 
want to express how thankful I | 
am that my birth mother chose | 
to give me up. I do not care | 
about the reasoning behind her | 
decision, but rather I am grate- | 


ful for finding a home, even if | 
it took me a couple of thousand | 
of miles to find it. My home is | 


where my family is, and my 
family are those people who 
help me- to. grow-and.to learn«.. 
My people are not those who 
share the same physical fea- 
tures as me, but they are the 
individuals who choose to sup- 
port me and to guide me, to love 
me regardless of what I may 
look like on the outside and to 
see me for the person I am on 
the inside. 


Carissa Zukowski is a sopho- 
more Applied Math and History of 


| 


Art double major from Baltimore. 


The press conference was 
on the NFL’s media day for the 
Superbowl. Marshawn Lynch, 
who has been fined $50,000 
in the past for not speaking to 
the media, showed up and an- 
swered every question — while 
holding a bag of Skittles. “I’m 
here so I won't get fined.” (Ever 
the friendly insurrectionary, 
Lynch occasionally added a 
playful “boss” at the end of his 
response.) After a little under 
five minutes, Lynch scooped 
up his artfully product-placed 
Skittles and calmly left. 

I interpreted Lynch's deci- 
sion to stick to that one phrase 
as both a tribute to truth and 
a giant middle finger to the 
NFL. Lynch could have sat 
down, humbled by his fines — 
which that Skittles bag has un- 
doubtedly already paid for — 
and spouted “all we can do is 
our best,” “we've really come 
together as a team,” “we're 
just focusing on one game at 
a time” or “all we have to do 
is execute the plays.” But in- 
stead, he chose brutal honesty. 


-He-informed the press at the ~ 


beginning that he was here 
not-to get fined and that was 
his truth. 

We, as the viewing public, 
are not entitled to a public 
figure’s opinion. Marshawn 
Lynch has no obligation to 
reveal his thoughts to report- 
ers. He does have an obliga- 
tion to show up and speak to 
the press, which he fulfilled. 
He has an obligation to pay 
his fines. He does not have an 


Domestic terrorism in the U.S. should be treated seriously 


By SARAH STOCKMAN 


Over this past break I vis- 
ited a friend of mine in London. 
While there, we took the Chun- 
nel to Paris for the day, which 
happened to be a week after the 
shooting at Charlie Hebdo. Paris 
that day was a very different city 


news story I could find was one 
about 12 people being shot. 
This attack didn’t register in 


my mind as an act of terrorism 


because in my lifetime, there have 
been 16 mass shootings, each total- 
ing a minimum of eight victims. 
In the entire history of the United 
States, there have only been 25 


from the Par- mass shoot- 
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I was surprised by the somber 
mood. Yes, there had been a ter- 
rorist attack, but only 12 people 
had died. In my mind, it didn't 
register as being that grave. 

I had learned about the attack 


~ onParis as I headed out the door to 


the airport. My brother had come 
pelting down the stairs yelling 
about a terrorist attack in Paris. At 
his words, images of planes crash- 
ing into buildings flew through 
my head. I steeled myself as I 
checked The New York Times and 
The Los Angeles Times websites, but 
I couldn't find what I was look- 
ing for. There was no mention of 


- “mass casualties” or “explosions.” 
_ No “suicide bombings” or “plane 
_ hijackings.” Instead, the biggest 


Fa el 


about stories like Sandy Hook and 
Fort Hood because these tragic 
events have unfortunately become 
the norm in our society. 

The shooting of Charlie Heb- 
do left me angry and concerned 
because I hated feeling indiffer- 
ent about the 12 lives lost. The 
attack made me think about why 
people responded to Paris with 
protest parades, international 
condemnations and multiple ar- 
rests. | wondered why that didn’t 
happen in the United States 
when 32 people were killed at 
Virginia Tech in 2007 or when 13 
people were killed at Columbine 


High School in 1999. I realized 


it was because of the classifica- 


tion of the attack — the Parisian 


& 


shooting was an act of terrorism, 
whereas gun violence in the U.S. 
is caused by “crazy people.” 

My generation and those 
born after me grew up in a state 
of fear regarding Muslim ex- 
tremists. We look at people who 
appear vaguely Middle Eastern 
as potential terrorists. Just the 
word “terrorist” brings a certain 
image to mind and a certain feel- 
ing of horror and defiance. And 
yet we don’t look at the people 
we see on the streets in the same 
way, even though our chances of 
being killed by a random Ameri- 
can are higher than the chances 


of being killed in an internation- 


al terrorist attack. 

In the US. we justify the 
murder of innocent Americans 
by blaming the mental instabil- 
ity of the shooters. However, we 
should regard these mass shoot- 
ings in the same way we view 
international terrorism. One 
might even venture to call these 
mass shootings acts of domestic 
terrorism since the FBI defines 
domestic terrorism as “activi- 
ties... involv[ing] acts dangerous 
to human life that violate federal 
or state law; appear intended to 
intimidate or coerce a civilian 
population... and occur primar- 
ily within the territorial jurisdic- 


_tion of the U.S.” If we apply this 


definition to mass shootings, 
almost all of them fall under the 
heading of domestic terrorism. 
Since the attack in Paris, I've 
been wondering why people 
in the United States are still al- 
lowed to carry and purchase 


, 


a 


guns, why I put my life in dan- 
ger every time I leave my house, 
why my definition of “normal” 
means being okay with the mur- 
der of 12 innocent people. _ 

I still don’t understand the 
justification that allows people 
to own weapons. If there weren’t 
any guns, there wouldn’t be 
mass murders of schoolchildren, 
there wouldn't be unrest over 
the killings of Trayvon Martin 
or Michael Brown and there 
wouldn’t be two-year-olds acci- 
dentally killing their mothers in 
Walmarts. What would be so bad 
about not having guns? If coun- 
tries like the United Kingdom 
and Germany have succeeded so 
far without them, why can’t we? 

We need to stop justifying ter- 
rorism in our homeland. It’s time 
for us to decide if we're really 
okay with 20 six- and seven-year- 
olds being killed, and if we aren't, 
we need to do something about 
it. The US. is supposed to be a 
country built upon the concept 
of freedom, and that means that 
everyone has the right to feel safe 
going to school or to the mall. We 
have to call a mass shooting what 
it is: not the random act of a crazy 
loner, but an unjustifiable attack 
on American citizens. As long 


“as guns continue to circulate, 


these terrorist attacks will con- 
tinue to happen. We have to do 
something to stop them. No one 
else should be added to the list of 
those lost too soon. 


Sarah Stockman is a junior Writ- 
ing Seminars major from Los Angeles. — 
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All 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


obligation to be fined into sub- 
mission to the NFL. 

Maybe he doesn’t feel com- 
fortable speaking to the press. 
Maybe he has anxiety. Maybe 
he would rather spend his 
time playing League of Leg- 
ends. Who cares. He does not 
owe us an explanation and 
we are not owed his thoughts. 
Football players — the ulti- 
mate manifestation of Ameri- 
can masculinity — are revered 
public figures, even though 
they are employed in the pri- 
vate sector. Therefore, we are 
deeply engaged in the lives of 
these cultural heroes and feel 
that we have a stake in their 
actions and thoughts. Lynch, 
as a person on whom the la- 
bel “hero” has been thrust, re- 
jected our ownership of public 
figures and showed us that we 
are not entitled to hear him 
speak, turning a routine press 
conference on its head and 
turning it into a brilliant and 
defiant demonstration. 

Of course, not everyone 
feels that way. Many a think- 
piece has been penned about 
the “disrespect” — which is 
not apparent to me — that 
Lynch displayed to the NFL, 
the press and the public. Un- 
fortunately, most of these 
pieces have an uncomfortable 
racial element. Jason. Keidel, 
a reporter for CBS New York, 
thought that it was relevant to 
investigate Lynch’s personal 
life and childhood to find an 
explanation for Lynch’s be- 
havior, somehow finding it 
unnecessary to light his key- 
board on fire after he typed 
out the phrase “someone who 
left-the ‘hood, but the “hood 
never left him” in regards to 
Lynch’s public image. Keidel 
also wrote in a misguided at- 
tempt to address racism: “A 
certain ignorant segment. of 
America is already quick to 
brand black athletes as blunt- 
puffing, gun-wielding thugs 
who spend their millions on 
ice and vice and strippers... 
and since Lynch is not that 
guy, he should make more of 
an effort to clean his stained 
reputation, using the largest 
stage in the world — the Su- 
per Bowl.” No. Lynch has no 
responsibility to fix the racist 
image of black athletes that 
“a certain ignorant segment 
of America” holds. To put the 
onus of changing racist at- 
titudes on a football player is 
ridiculous. Lynch can choose 


whether or not to speak about 


racism or attempt to change 
racist views, but he should not 
be criticized for failing to do 
so. Saying that racist people 
will see Lynch as a caricature 
not because of their racism, 
but because Lynch calmly told 
the truth at a press conference 
effectively takes the blame and 
places it squarely on Lynch's 
shoulders. : 
I don’t know if Marshawn 
Lynch intended to subvert the 
NFL and the public’s expec- 
tations of him or intended to 
spark conversations about rac- 
ism. Probably not — but it’s 
more fun to think that he did. 
Maybe that press conference 
was supposed to be a piece 
of performance art, maybe it 
wasn’t — again, most likely 
not, but I'll choose to think 
otherwise. Maybe it was all 
a publicity stunt for Skittles. 


Either way, when Marshawn _ 
Lynch sat down and began to 


speak, I saw excitement rather 
than tedium, truth rather than 
clichés and subversion rather 
than conformity. If more foot- 
ball players do the same — and 
maybe even dabble in some 
performance art — I might ac- 
tually start caring about the 
games. 


Emeline Armitage is a fresh- 
man International Studies major « 
from Cleveland. 
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In 70 percent of Maryland’s pedestrian 
fatalities in 2008, the pedestrians were 
at fault. Take responsibility for your 
safety by crossing carefully. 
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By LILLIAN KAIRIS 
Your Weekend Columnist 


It was a Thursday 
night, and I was feverish, 
clammy, cold, weak... and 
rushing. But the flu really 
didn’t care. My body had 
selfishly clicked the “do 
not disturb” button on 
Thursday morning, and as 
wars of stomach acid and 
nastiness raged on within 
my intestines, it still failed 
to give off any signs of life. 
“Hello? Are you in there?” 
I asked my lifeless form 
in desperation, first on 
Thursday night, spending 
hours in the fetal position, 
second on Friday morning, 
transitioning from _icy- 
boned to scalding and fi- 
nally on Friday afternoon, 
splayed out on the floor 
with tea and cough drops. 

And it was then, Friday 
afternoon, that my body 
got the memo. Something 
deep within my 102 de- 
gree system firmly de- 
cided that enough was 
enough, took a right turn 
at Albuquerque and bar- 
reled itself into high gear. 
Self-heating systems pow- 
ered up. Immunities ran 
on overdrive. Suddenly, 
it was 4 p.m., my glori- 
ous friends had graced 
me with CharMar’s glu- 
ten-free and Lily-friendly 
feasts, I was strutting 


over to check myself up 
at HelWell with my girl 
Maggie Donahue and | 
felt fine. Absolutely fine. 
In a weird way, I think my 
internal body clock was 
keeping itself in line. 

It knew what was com- 
ing. It knew that in less 
than 48 hours I would 


have to be mentally, emo-' 


tionally and _ spiritually 
prepared for the process 
that is sorority recruit- 
ment. I would have to 
plaster on a smile, keep 
alert despite wavering 
foot strength and a lack 
of coffee (why, oh why, 
is “ice water round” a 
thing?) and devote my- 
self entirely to hundreds 
of separate conversations, 
hundreds of new people. 
The mental challenge 
of a girl’s rush week is 
something you can never 
fully understand until you 
live to tell the tale. Sunday 
passed something like 
this: Make yourself look 
good. Enter Charles Com- 
mons. Wait. Find your 
group. Wait. Move to lo- 
cation number one. Wait. 
Enter to lots of clapping 
and singing and talk 
ing and try to stay afloat 
for 45 minutes. Was it 45 
minutes? Time is not even 
an issue here; the world 
moves in a strange, foggy, 
different-dimension way 
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From sickness to sororities 


in the world of the recruit- 
ment process. Then move 


to location number two. | 


Wait. Repeat. And on and 
on and on, location on 
location on location. No- 
body told me you’d have 
to keep moving around so 
much, goodness. It’s cra- 


zy. After two days of the | 


worst illness of my life, 
being a part of Rush Week 
Day One looked a little on 
the outside like how my 
struggling-to-patch-itself- 
together body must have 
looked on the inside — ut- 
ter chaos. 

But Rush Week Day 
One succeeded, quite ef- 
fortlessly, in superseding 
the fun of Sick Week, Days 


both One and Two. By | 


and large, I would rather 
bounce around “interest- 
ing conversation starters” 
and “ways to fill awkward 
silences” in my head than 
deal with another segue 
into the land of collapsing 
on my carpet with only 
my hair dryer for warmth, 
not knowing how long it 
would be before I could 
stand up again. In rush 
week, the Commons car- 
pets aren’t as comfy, and 
the question has become, 
“When will I sit down 
again?” But it’s okay — 
Im meeting beautiful 


people who ease the bur- 
den along the way. 
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Rush week is not for the faint of heart nor for weak immune systems, but the pictures make it worth it. 


Noteworthy Events 
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Who’s Bad 
9 p.m. 
Friday 
Feb. 6 
Rams Head Live 


Who's Bad is the longest-running Michael 
- Jackson tribute band and the only one to have | 
formed before the star’s tragic passing. They 
have honed their act over the years by study- 
- ing Michael Jackson’s every dance step and sig- 


nature style. This six-piece band is amped by 


‘their velvety vocals and sharp choreography, 
bringing to lite the legacy of the King, 


Craig Ferguson 
€30 p.m. 
Sunday 
Feb. 8 
Meyerhoii Symphony Hall - 

A television host, stand-up comedian, writer, 
actor, director, author, producer and voice 
artist, Craig Ferguson is truly the epitome of 
a modern day Renaissance man. Tickets are 
available online through Ticketmaster for a 
chance to see Ferguson perform live stand-up 
comedy as a part of his Hot and Grumpy Tour. 
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Roy's features seasonal dishes and drinks that bring variety and a fresh palate to the dining experience. 


hoy’s: a worthy investment 


By ELLEN ASHFORD 
Your Weekend Columnist 


Last weekend, I had the 
delicious pleasure of eat- 
ing at a restaurant in Har- 
bor East that now trumps 
my list of recommended 
eateries of Baltimore. 
Roy’s, a restaurant with a 
few locations in my home- 
town, can be found a few 
doors down from Anthro- 
pologie. With a lively bar 
near the waiting foyer, you 
can feel the restaurant's vi- 
brancy as soon as you set 
foot through the door. 

With its flagship res- 
taurant opening in Hawaii 
Kai, Hawaii, the chain of 
Roy’s restaurants opening 
up all across the nation 
the original 
Roy’s cuisine theme: “In- 
Influenced, 
Hawaii Inspired” Balti- 
more’s Roy’s is no excep- 
tion, with a menu full of 
Hawaiian- and -Asian-in- 
spired drinks and dishes. 

Continuing in this Ha- 


| waiian theme, Roy’s dubs 


its happy hour “Aloha 
Hour.” With $6, tropical- 
ly-themed drinks, Aloha 


| Hour is an experience not 


to be missed by any and 
all legal folk in the Balti- 
more area. Concocted with 
whatever seasonal fruits 
are freshest, the sangria is 
a must-try. The Bar Bites, 


De oe 


02/08 


delicious island-style ap- 
petizers featured on the 
bar menu, deserve a taste 
whether you are stopping 
by for early drinks or sit- 
ting down for a full menu. 
The Ebi Roll is out of this 
world; a funky spin on tra- 
ditional Japanese sushi, it 
has cheese cream, mango 
and coconut added to a 
traditional ebi roll (shrimp 


Island Style Ahi Poke as 
one of our appetizers, and 
it was a unanimous crowd 
pleaser. The contrast of fla- 
vored, steamed rice bed 
with chilled, raw ahi pro- 
vided a satisfying chorus 
of “yums” around the ta- 
ble. The wasabi sour cream 
sauce was a bitter addition 
I shied away from, but my 
friends were more than sat- 


tempura, avocado and__isfied by it. My entreé, the 
white rice in a seaweed Misoyaki Butterfish, was to 
wrap). die for; 

With it was 
Aloha You can feel the a sweet 
Hour : cod _ fi- 
ending restaurant’s vibrancy let that 
at 7 p.m. melted 
and so @8S00n as you set foot = = 
many through the door. mouth 
more served 
appetiz- with a 
ers and lightly 


entrées left to try, we moved 
over to the seated area for 
the rest of our dinner meal. 

The eccentricity of the 
Roy’s menu is enhanced 
by the fact that each loca- 
tion has dishes unique to 
the chef who runs it and 
that the menu changes 
completely every few 
months. For this reason, 
I found myself pleasantly 
surprised by my dinner 
at a restaurant I’ve been 
frequenting my entire life. 
Chef Matt Ellis is in charge 
of the Baltimore Roy’s. 

Our table shared his Big 
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O'Keefe and Friends Exhibition (left) and Disney on Ice Show (right) 
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Theater) 


Peabody 


Buttered Niblets (left) and Peabody Concert Orchestra (right) 


furikaked white rice nigiri 
and steamed bok choy 
Though it is a more ex- 
pensive restaurant than 
most college students 
budget for, you really get 
what you pay for at Roy’s. 
The ambiance is young 
and upbeat. The service 
is polite and attentive. 
The food is outstanding. I 
suggest you bring a light 
sweater, because the res- 
taurant is cold, and a date 
or dates worthy of your 
dime to Roy’s this week- 
end, because it is a dining 
experience for all to enjoy. 
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Babadook provides Literary critic Donoghue analyzes Bishop's poetry 


simplistic 


MARTIN-BERKOWICZ 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


The Babadook, an Aus- 
tralian horror film direct- 
ed by Jennifer Kent, was 
released in the United 
States this past Novem- 
ber. The film is centered 
around the relationship 
between a widow, Ame- 
lia, and her young son 
Samuel. 

Samuel appears to be 
a troubled child; he has 
temper tantrums in the 
classroom and does not 
have any school friends. 
Somewhat of a recluse, 
he is occupied with 
making weaponry with 
which he will combat the 
monster he vehemently 
tells his mother about, 
although she refuses to 
believe him. 

Amelia begins to wor- 
ry that her son might be 
mentally unstable and 
struggles to calm him 
during fits. She quick- 
ly becomes, however, 
growing more angry 
each time he acts out. 

One evening, Amelia 
reads Samuel a new pic- 
ture book he has found 
on his bookshelf entitled 
The Babadook. The book 
chronicles some of the 
monster stories Samuel 
has told his mother and 
she immediately ‘stops 
reading to him once she 
realizes. 

In the book, the death 


D co 


lined. Amelia 
murderer. _ Frightened 
and in a state of disbe- 
lief, Amelia burns the 


BR ie mother coabrst 


suspense 


book, only to find it has 


been returned to the 
bookshelf by the follow- 
ing day. 

Slowly , the single 


mother begins to lose 
her own mental stabil- 
ity, struggling to main- 
tain a strong grasp on 
reality. She begins to 


hallucinate, and it be- 
comes unclear to the 
viewer whether Ame- 


lia is in fact going in- 
sane or whether a very 
real Babadook monster 
is taking control over 
her. The longer Amelia 
.denies that she is be- 
ginning to spiral out 
of control, the stronger 
the perhaps imaginary 
Babadook grows. 

It is finally revealed 
that Samuel's father died 
in a car accident on his 
way to the hospital where 
Amelia would give birth. 
This loss affects Amelia, 
who refuses to celebrate 
Samuel’s birthday as a 
result. 

The blame she places 
upon her son is mani- 


fested as the monster | 


that Samuel is well 
aware of. 

Figuratively, it repre- 
sents her latent hatred of 
her son and her inability 
to be his mother. Amelia 
is forced to come face- 
to-face with her hatred 
by confronting the Baba- 
dook and protecting her 
son. 
The 


final scene 


september 


ing his birthday. They 
_celebrate outside 


of 


Amelia appears to have | 


See BABADOOK, pace B5 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


By SABRINA WANG 
For The News-Letter 


The Writing Seminars 
Department presented 
one of the world’s fore- 
most experts of Irish 
literature, literary critic 
Denis Donoghue, in the 
latest installment of the 
Turnbull Lecture Series 
on Tuesday evening in 
Gilman Hall. 

Donoghue is Professor 
Emeritus of English, Uni- 
versity Professor and Hen- 
ry James Professor of Eng- 
lish and American Letters 
at New York University. 
He has earned degrees 
from University College 
Dublin, Royal Academy of 
Music and the University 
of Cambridge before be- 
coming a professor at both 
UCD and NYU. 

Donoghue gave a pas- 
sionate and thorough lec- 
ture demonstrating his 
unique criticism process by 
analyzing American poet 
Elizabeth Bishop’s literary 
works. Reading and dis- 
secting several of Bishop's 
poems aloud, his analysis 
included the incorporation 
of various details of her life 
and weaving them subtly 
into her poems. 

Bishop is known 
widely as a former U.S. 
Poet Laureate as well as 
a Pulitzer Prize and Na- 
tional Book Award win- 
ner. Donoghue began 
the lecture with an intri- 
cate analysis of Bishop’s 
“Poem.” It was evident 
that he savored the de- 
tailed images and ideas. 


“Poem: begins » as 


inclined to pay attention 


and | to,” Donoghue said. 


He described the color 
of her language, her per- 


sonality, the meaning of 
her lines and often em- 
phasized the feeling of 
the words. 

“The ‘firstness,’”” Dono- 
ghue said. “What matters 
is the first energy, the 
rhythm, the first shape of 
the mind thinking.” 

Other poems __ by 
Bishop that he chose to 
analyze included “Cape 
Breton,” “Song for the 
Rainy Season” and 
“North Haven.” 

“This whole issue of 
what we get for free and 
what we get for knowl- 
edge, we have to buy,” he 
said. “We live, of course, 
in an instrumental cul- 
ture. Virtually every one 
of our practices has to 
justify itself of ‘What's 
the good of it? What’s the 
difference?” 


ig, the le 


Donoghue closed by relat- 
ing Bishop’s style to mod- 
ern society. 


a/th annual Grammy Awards air Sunday 


COURTESY 
The Grammy Awards will air live on CBS Sunday night at 8 p.m. 


By AMANDA AUBLE 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Highlighting some of 
the most popular music of 
the year, the 57th Gram- 
my Awards will return 
to CBS with host LL Cool 
J, airing Sunday at 8 p.m. 
Using information ac- 


quired from grammy.com, — 
-_ The News-Letter has con- 


structed a guide through 
all the must-watch mo- 
ments of “Music’s Biggest 
Night.” : 

_ This year, the music 
industry roused the gen- 
eral listening population 
with some shocking new 
releases. From Beyoncé’s 


self-titled, secret album — 
_ exploding onto the scene 


in December, to Sia’s hyp- 
notically creepy “Chan- 
delier” video going viral 


-in May, artists tended to 
break from the expected 
industry norms. Even 
Taylor Swift, already hav- 
ing won seven Grammy 
awards, changed up her 


- sound — losing the coun- 


try twang completely — 
in her highly successful 
album 1989. , 

Newcomers like Sam 
Smith, Meghan Trainor 
and Iggy Azalea, how- 


ever, also found their. 


footing this year and 
now challenge the more 
established artists with 
their multiple nomina- 
tions. ae 

Presented and voted 
on by the National Acad- 
emy of Recording Arts 
and Sciences (NARAS), 


_ the four Grammy award 
categories that are now 


considered the most im- 


» 


U 


portant include Record 
of the Year, Album of the 
Year, Song of the Year and 
Best New Artist. Here are 
the nominees as well as 
possible winners predict- 
ed by The News-Letter. 


Record of the Year 
“Fancy” by Iggy Aza- 
lea ft. Charli XCX 
“Chandelier” by Sia 
“Stay With Me (Dark- 
child Version)” by Sam 
~ Smith 
“Shake It Off” by Tay- 
lor Swift 
“All About That Bass” 
by Meghan Trainor — 
Predicted winner: 
“Chandelier” by Sia 
Unlike most  catego- 
ries, it’s notable that the 
2015 Record of the Year 
category is dominated 
by female musicians. Al- 
though “Shake it Off” 
exploded onto radio sta- 
tions and remains the 
paradigm of Swift’s new 
sound, Australian singer 
and songwriter Sia might 
take home the Grammy 
this year because of her 
unique vocal skills and 
crafted lyrics. 


Album of the Year 
Morning Phase by Beck 
_ Beyoncé by Beyoncé 
X by Ed Sheeran 
In The Lonely Hour by 
Sam Smith 
Girl by Pharrell Wil- 
liams 
Predicted winner: Beyoncé 
After getting snubbed 


with no nominations for: 


“Drunk In Love,” Queen 


Bey might get some rec- 


ognition for her overall 


, 


~ considerable 


album as the NARAS 
adds style points for 


her stealthy drop. Close | 
behind would be Sam | 


Smith’s In the Lonely 
Hour and Ed Sheeran’s 
X, which both produced 
more than one song 
with heavy radio play. 
Although it seemed like 
Pharrell Williams domi- 
nated last year’s Gram- 
my awards alongside 
Daft Punk, his album 
Girl doesn’t really stand 
up to this year’s strong 
competition. 


Song of the Year 
“All About that Bass” 
by Meghan Trainor & 
Kevin Kadish 
“Chandelier” by Sia 
Furler & Jesse Shatkin 
“Shake It Off” by Max 
Martin, Shellback & Tay- 
lor Swift 
“Stay With Me (Dark- 
child Version)” by James 
Napier, William Phillips 
& Sam Smith 
- “Take Me to Church” 
by Andrew Hozier-Byrne 
Predicted winner: 
“Chandelier” by Sia 
Although receiving 
recogni- 
tion this year, Sia is no 
stranger to putting work 
in to create a success- 
ful song. She has actu- 
ally been busy behind 
the scenes to help write 
songs for artists like Ma- 
donna, Rihanna, 'Ke$ha, 
David Guetta, Katy Perry 


_and Britney Spears. Sia is 


also credited for writing 

“Pretty Hurts” for Be- 

yoncé’s album. Hopefully 
Ste GRAMMY, race B4 


Interviews 


| dic masterminds 


SANT 


B3 


NANCY KIM/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Dennis Donoghue decided to read and discuss poems by Elizabeth Bishop in his Lecture Series presentation. 


“Such a_ conditional 
freedom [as seen with 
Bishop] would change our 
society,” he said. 

Unlike most readings 
featured in the Writing 
Seminars Department 
that aim to focus on quiet 
reflection, Donoghue’s lec- 
ture was designed to add 
a more analytic, thought- 
provoking perspective. 

“With any critical 
work or work of criti- 
cism, I think the goal is 
really the appreciation of 
the work,” David Yezzi, 
Writing Seminars  fac- 
ulty member and one of 
the lecture’s organizers, 


eth Rogen and 


James Franco 

have never par- 

ticularly been 

known for their 
subtlety, particularly 
when they choose to col- 
laborate. These come- 
have 
been working together 
since the short-lived 
series Freaks and Geeks 
and have since become 
known for hit comedies 
including Pineapple Ex- 
press and This is the End. 
Their calling seems to 


mediocre 


said. “I felt that Denis is 
so polymathic and bril- 
liant in terms of litera- 
ture, that he has so many 
poems and can hear illu- 
sions in his head. He was 
able to talk about Bish- 
op’s work, which made it 
even more affecting and 
clearer, stronger, and al- 
lowed us into the poems 
in a way that allowed us 
to feel their brilliance.” 
Yezzi is a renowned 
and prolific writer him- 
self, having worked with 
Donoghue on several proj- 
ects. He teaches narrative 
poetry from Homer to 
See DONOGHUE, pace B4 


Say fer eee 6 


bly secret to no one. Dave 
Skylark (James Franco) is 
the host of the popular 
evening talk show Sky- 
lark Tonight. After cel- 
ebrating a milestone in 
the show’s runtime, Sky- 
lark receives word that 
Kim Jong Un, leader of 
North Korea, is a fan of 
his program and would 
like to be a guest on the 
show. 

Skylark accepts this 
request, but before he de- 
parts, he and his producer 
Aaron (Seth Rogen) are 


be for ir- tasked 
reverent, i / ° with as- 
over-the- ; lim Freborg: _ sassinat- 
top humor ing the. 
in which = FlaShframe = Nonnxo- 
nothing rean lead- 
is sacred. Film Reviews er. After 
ENG vi PBIEs (“ree race sae tic ae 
derives tial as- 


laughs from nearly ev- 
ery aspect of life, and 
it was only a matter of 
time before someone, 
somewhere, got offend- 
ed. For this reason, the 
December release of The 
Interview triggered an 
explosion. 

The premise and plot 
of the film are simple 
and, at this point, proba- 


| Rogen and Franco act as a comic dynamic duo 


y 


sassination attempts fail 
(forcing them to spend 
a day hanging out with 
Kim Jong Un), the pair 
soon begins to think that 
maybe Kim Jong Un is 
a nice guy after all. As a 
result, they are trapped 
‘with a’ puzzling moral 
dilemma: Do they car- 
ry through with their 
See INTERVIEW, pace B4 


in The Interview. 
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Franco and Rogen prove their comic chemustry Viewer’s guide to the 
2015 Grammy Awards 


INTERVIEW, rrom B3 
assigned task of assassi- 
nating the leader or not? 
Moreover, do they believe 
Kim Jong Un’s cool, nice- 


guy demeanor to be le- 
gitimate, or is it merely a 
facade? 
It’s pretty clear from 
the onset that the film 


isn’t particularly deep or 
revolutionary. It simply 
plays up situational irony 
in a real-world political 
climate. Before I continue, 
the elephant in the room 
must be addressed: the 
controversy surrounding 
the film. 

Prior to its release, 
The Interview drew plen- 
ty of controversy as on- 
lookers began to ques- 
tion the moral value of 
basing an_ irreverent 
comedy around the as- 
Sassination of a current 
political figure. These 
feelings were only ex- 
emplified when North 
Korean responses to the 
film disparaged its very 
existence, threatening 
to take action if the film 
were to be made. 


Well, sort of. As al- 
ready stated, much of the 
premise and atmosphere 
isn’t in and of itself any- 
thing new. It’s a simple 
fish out of water story 
blended with a twist on 


After Sony Pictureswas the standard “book by 
hacked this past Decem- its cover” story and an 
ber by parties unknown, irreverential comedy. 
threats lees. ve 
from the film cer- 
hackers to tainly plays 
movie the- with audi- 
aters na- ies E ences’ ex- 
tionwide INTERVIEW pectations 
poured a throughout 
in. As a its two-hour 
result, ||Starring: James runtime, 
theaters ||/Franco, Seth Rogen playing up 
refused to ||Director: nearly ev- 
show the |/Evan Goldberg, Seth ery dramat- 
feature }/Rogen ic scene for 
andthe {Run Time: 112 min. comedic ef- 
film was Rating: R fect. 
ultimately ||/Playing at: Now That co- 
cancelled, }/available online medic ef- - 
drawing |jthrough sites like fect, though, 
further ||Netflix.com is part of 
ire from the issue. 
audiences, As a com- 
critics and edy film, 
even the White House. the biggest question 
Ultimately the film was should always be “is 


released digitally and is 
available for viewing on- 
line. 

The whole debacle sur- 
rounding this film has 
colored many people’s 
perception of it, raising 
questions about whether 
it should or should not 
have been made, should 
or should not have been 
released and whether peo- 
ple should (on principle) 
or should not see it. Even 
questions surrounding the 
perpetrators and motive of 
the Sony hack all inevita- 
bly link back to this film. 

It must be remembered, 
-however, that none of this 
controversy has any bear- 
ing on the film’s’ quality. 
Regardless of outside cir- 
cumstances, I am not here 
to cast judgment one way 
or the other on what topics 
are and are not acceptable 
fodder for film plots. I’m 
simply here to answer one 
simple question: Was the 
film any good? 


the film funny?” For the 
most part, The Interview 
is. There is certainly no 
shortage of laughs to be 
had, and every scene is 
so ripe with material that 
audiences should have no 
problem finding some- 
thing to laugh at. 

The issue, however, 


is twofold. First, while 


enjoyable, the comedy 
lacks the sort of drop- 
dead comedy Rogen and 
Franco are known for. 
Second, the film relies 
almost entirely on its 
premise alone and lacks 
any sort of truly com- 
pelling plot beneath the 
jokes. While ordinarily 
this wouldn't be too big 
of an issue, the humor is 
not up to its (admittedly 
very high) quality, allow- 
ing many cracks in the 
film’s writing to shine 
through. While the com- 


-edy is not weak enough 


to ever fall completely 
flat, neither is it strong 


COURTESY OF PETERSNOOPY VIA GEOGRAFL-TJEK.DK 
The Interview falls slaty short of its potential comedic strength. 


\ 


v 


With | 


COURTESY OF BAGOGAMES VIA FLICKR 
The Interview made considerable media waves after Sony Pictures had valuable information hacked. 


enough to fully mask the 
poor storytelling. 

While no joke dies, 
plenty are weak enough to 
leave audiences chuckling 
quietly, thinking to them- 
selves “why on Earth were 
people so worked up over 
this?” 

The romance subplot of 
the film played out by Ro- 
gen’s character and a pro- 
pagandist played by Diana 
Bang illustrates this issue 
particularly well. Neither 
deep enough to be dra- 
matic nor comedic enough 
to be funny, the romance 
does not feel particularly 
compelling and comes off 
as rather token. While not 
a huge part of the film, it 
does get enough attention 
to break its pace. The ro- 
mance scenes are some of 
the weakest. 

Rogen and Franco are 
more than energetic and 
charismatic enough to car- 
ry their respective roles, 
and all their usual chemis- 
try is present throughout. 
The pair's ability to play 
off of each other at this 


point in their careers is 
comparable to any of the 
classic comedy greats. Be- 
tween their performances 
and the overall good qual- 
ity of the material, there is 
more than enough to carry 
audiences to the end cred- 
its. The film’s biggest flaw, 
simply put, is that while 
it’s funny, it’s not as funny 
as it could be. 

All-in-all, the film is 
certainly worth a watch 
and is good for a few 
laughs with some friends. 
Regardless of the outside 
circumstances surround- 
ing the film’s production, 
it’s certainly capable of 


standing on its own mer- | 


its. Going in, the best 
thing to do is to simply 
eliminate any precon- 
ceived notions you may 
have,about it. If you're just 
looking for a fun comedy 
to pass the time and not a 
politically charged state- 
ment, The Interview is 
certainly worth an online 
streaming visit. 


Overall Rating: 3.5/5 


GRAMMY, From B3 
Sia will take the Grammy 
home herself for “Chan- 
delier.” 


Best New Artist 
Iggy Azalea 
Bastille 
Brandy Clark 
Haim 
Sam Smith 
Predicted winner: 
Smith 
Despite Iggy Azalea’s 
strong hold on popular 
music with her inescap- 
able collaborations like 
“Fancy” and “Problem,” 
Smith’s vocal talent and 
sheer emotional tonality 
sends him soaring above 
the competitors as a truly 
break-out artist this year. 
Although the annun- 
ciation and bestowal of 
awards provides a good 
portion of the night’s ex- 
citement, watching the 
live performances allows 
viewers fresher musical 
experiences. This year, 
the Grammys plan to 
showcase more creative 
collaborations known as 
“GRAMMY Moments.” 
For instance, Tony Ben- 
nett and Lady Gaga, who 
also received a nomi- 
nation for Best Tradi- 
tional Pop Vocal Album 
for Cheek to Cheek, will 


Sam 


perform. Despite their 
starkly different stage 
personas, this pair's 


voices blend together in 
a classic, Old: Hollywood 
fashion. 

Hozier, nominated 
for his first Grammy, 
and Annie Lennox, win- 
ner of four Grammys 
and best known for her 
time in the Eurythmics, 
will. perform together 
for the first time. This 
must-watch performance 
promises to be a strong 
and, most likely, dark 


musical collaboration as 
the two powerful sing- 
ers combine their bluesy, 
haunting voices. 

Perhaps the most im- 
portant performance 
to watch at this year’s 
Grammys is Rihanna, 
Kanye West and Sir Paul 
McCartney making their 
debut performance of 
Rihanna’s new single 
“FourFiveSeconds.” Mc- 
Cartney and West have 


“already generated buzz 


from their recent song 
“Only One,” so this un- 
expected _collaboartion 
has the potential to stun. 

Other collaborations 
featured include Adam 
Levine and Gwen Ste- 
fani, both coaches on 
NBC’s singing competi- 
tion The Voice. The duo 
also worked together on 
their song “My Heart Is 
Open.” Another high- 
light will be Jessie J per- 
forming alongside Tom 
Jones. 

As for the solo per- 
formances scheduled for 
the night, viewers can 
tune in to see AC/DC, 
Eric Church, Common 
with John Legend, Ariana 
Grande, Miranda Lam- 
bert, Madonna, Ed Sheer- 
an, Sam Smith, Usher and 
Pharrell Williams. 

The Grammy Lifetime 
Achievement Award will 
also honor beloved Bea- 
tles guitar legend George 
Harrison, blues guitarist 
and singer Buddy Guy 
and pop trio the Bee Gees. 

CBS also plans to air 
“Stevie Wonder: Songs 
In The Key Of Life — An 
All-Star Grammy Sa- 
lute,” a televised tribute 
to the work of 25-time 
Grammy Award-winner 
and overall music legend 
Stevie Wonder on Feb. 16 
at 9 p.m. 


Donoghue talks poetry at Turnbull Lecture Series 


DONOGHUE, From B3 
the present and on the 
dramatic element in lyr- 
ic poetry in the Writing 
Seminars program. 

After the lecture, lis- 
teners still carried with 
them a sense of fasci- 
nation for Donoghue’s 
insights. Among the af- 
fected audience mem- 
bers was Shirley Brewer, 
a locally-based poet and 
teacher at the Baltimore 
Actors’ Theatre Conser- 
vatory, a private school 
in Baltimore County. 

“Tt was stupendous,” 
Brewer said. 

Donoghue’s latest 
book, Metaphor, takes a 
detailed and focused ap- 
proach to understand- 
ing the titular, classic 
literary device used by 
almost every poet. Also 
taking into account other 
forms of figurative lan- 
guage, Metaphor allows 
Donoghue to meditate 
on the overlooked im- 
portance of comparative 
imagery. 

His analysis has been 
described as especially 
beautiful and significant 
by critics and readers 
alike. 

“IA] subtle and en- 
grossing new _ book... 
Full of wild and beauti- 
ful examples,” Michael 
Wood of The Irish Times 
called it. 

“One of the more im- | 
portant books written by 
an Irish author so far this 
century... [Donoghue’s] _ 
magnum opus,” Mark 
Patrick Hederman from 
The Furrow proclaimed. 

His other books in- 
clude Words Alone: The 


Poet= T:S.-“Ehot- (Yale 
2000), Adam’s Curse: 
Reflections on  Litera- 


ture and Religion (Notre 
Dame 2001), Speaking of 
Beauty (Yale 2004), The 
American Classics (Yale 
2005) and On Eloquence 
(Yale 2008). His daugh- 
ter, Emma Donoghue, is 
also a celebrated literary 
figure and is the author 
of the award-winning 
book, Room. 

The Turnbull Lec- 
tures are a semi-annual 
series of lectures focus- 
ing on the 20th century. 


All of the lectures fo- 


cus on poetry. Previous 
lecturers include  T.S. 


_ Eliot, Jacques Derrida, 


Marianne Moore, Harold 
Bloom =, Robert Frost. 


\ 


i ; COURTESY OF NANCY KIM/ PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Originally from Ireland, Denis Donoghue now serves as a professor of English at New York University. 


The lectures were 
named after _— Percy: 
Graeme Turnbull who 
was from a widely influ- 
ential Baltimore family 
known in ‘literary and 
artistic circles. Among 
them were  Francese 
Turnbull (1845-1927), 
who established __ the 
Womans Literary Club 
in Baltimore in 1890, 
Lawrence Turnbull (1821- 
1900), a publisher, and 
their children. 

In the wake of his 
sudden death in 1887, 
the Turnbull family ap- 
proached the Univer- 
sity to fund the lectures 
of renowned poets and 
scholars. 

Since their inception 
in 1891, the tad le 


a) 


Lectures have continued 
with brief interruptions 
during both World Wars 
and from 1984-1996. 
Since then, they have 
been run by the Writing 
Seminars Department. 
There’s no price for ad- 
mission. 

Although this is the 
final reading in the 
Turnbull Lecture Series 
this spring, the Writing 
Seminars Department’s 
regualr reading series. 
continues Tuesday, Feb. 
24 in Gilman 50. This lec- 
ture will feature Alumni 
poetry readings from — 
former graduate and 
undergratue Hopkins 


_ students Anne Marie~ 


Thompson, Leslie Harri- 
son and Natalie aay 
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Kent scares audience with |Bob Dylan covers Sinatra classics on latest album 
simplistic cinematography 


BABADOOK, From B3 
returned back to normal. 
For a moment she leaves 
the garden to go into the 
basement of their home. 
Here she feeds the Baba- 
dook. Her resentment of 
the loss of her husband’s 
life for that of her son has 
not completely vanished, 
but Amelia is learning to 
cope. 

The Babadook is Kent’s 
first feature film. Trained 
as an actress, Kent grew 
tired of being tied to a 
story she herself did not 
write nor necessarily re- 
late to. The idea of telling 
her own story was more 
appealing. The Babadook 
was a film the former 
actress felt she could 
produce quickly and on 
a reasonable budget. To 
learn more about film- 
making, Kent contacted 
Lars von Trier, who has 
directed many films 
including Melancholi, 
Dogville and Breaking the 
Waves. When discussing 
her initial experiences in 
filmmaking with NYMag, 
Kent explained her rea- 
sons for wanting to shad- 
ow the famous director. 

“I just wanted to watch 
a great director at work, 
to see how he does it. The 
biggest thing I learned 
from him was cour- 
age. He’s stubborn, and 
he does what he wants. 
I needed to see those 
things up close. And also 
to see that he was: a hu- 
man being, not some god. 
It was the best film school 
I could ever have,” Kent 
told NYMag. 

The film does not of- 
fer a particularly unusual 
or eG story. Its 


takes to get there. That 
being said, the decision 
to play with the naturally 
intimate relationship be- 
tween a mother and son 
creates an immediate and 
natural unease. The audi- 
ence is forced to confront 
an intrinsic belief that’s 
turned completely on its 
head. 

Stylistically the film 
is also not out of the or- 
dinary. It’s easy to watch 
with shots that are rather 
simple. Clean framing 
and cuts allow for few 
chaotic scenes. For this 
reason its critical acclaim 
is merited. It’s unusual 
for a suspense film to 
be so honest and direct 
with the viewer. The film 
allows the ‘audience to 
consider for themselves 
what may be occurring 
thematically as the cam- 
era itself knows just as 


a sic a 


much as they. The special 
effects used in the film 
are also sparing, again 
making the film more re- 
alistic than others in the 
suspense drama. 

An interesting aspect 
of the cinematography of 
the Babadook is its emula- 
tion of some of the tech- 
niques used 
books. This 
one of the 
points is the 
of the monster through a 
bedtime story. The cam- 


central plot 


era draws the eye to the | 
pale blues and pinks in | 


the surroundings. When 
Samuel and his mother sit 
outside at the end of the 
film, it feels very much 
like a typical birthday 
party. The clothes the 
characters wear also have 
a pasty tone. Compared to 
bold reds and blues, these 


pastel colors appear faint | 


and almost surreal. 
Like in a children’s 
book, the 


in children’s | 
is fitting as | 


introduction | | 


imagination | 


WIKIMEDIA.ORG 
In his 36th studio album, Dylan chooses to cover songs of the past. 


BY CHACONNE and weary melody that 
| MARTIN-BERKOWICZ _ utilizes the age in Dylan's 
| and AMANDA AUBLE voice to enhance the mel- 


Arts & Entertainment Editors 


is left to decide whether | 


the Babadook is actually | 
real or if it’s a figment | 
of the Samuel and Ame- | 


lia’s imaginations. When 
asked by Empire Maga- 


zine about the fairytale | 
aspect of her film, Kent | 
director | 
Guillermo del Toro’s phi- | 


cited notable 


losophy. 
“I heard a talk from 
Guillermo del Toro 


around the time he made 
Pan’s Labyrinth, and he 
was talking about hor- 
ror and fairytales,” Kent 
said. “He was saying 
that there are two kinds 
of fairytales: There are 
ones that are cautionary 
tales designed to frighten 
children into being good. 


one he likes, 
that really say to people, 
‘The world is chaos. Wel- 
come to it. Accept it!’ For 


me, the second type is 


also the kind I love, that | 


embraces chaos and isn’t 
afraid to look at taboos. 


In Babadook, it’s a big ta- | 
boo to question mother- | 


hood. When I looked for 


films or literature that | 


did so, I was shocked at 
how little there was, so it 


made sense to put it in a | 


horror context rather than 
a straight drama context.” 

The Babadook high- 
lights the fact that the 
mind has the ability to 
create its very own per- 
sonal monsters. Is it ri- 
diculous to call such 


imaginary beings real? 
Perhaps the line is not 
so easy to draw. Fans of 
the Shining or The Others 
may enjoy watching The. 
Babadook. 


other 


COURTESY OF CRAIG DUFFY VIA FANPOP 
‘The Babadook uses techniques similar to those | in children’s books. 


Bob Dylan is known for 
his folk/rock genre music 
and his uniquely written 
song lyrics. For this reason 
it comes as a surprise that 
the American:-music icon 
would choose to cover the 
songs of jazz master Frank 
Sinatra on his latest album 
Shadows In the Night, which 
| was released on Feb. 3. 
Prior to this, Dylan’s most 
recent album release was 


| 
| 
| 


ancholy sound. 

When asked by AARP 
if he believed making this 
album was a risky choice 
due to Sinatra’s strong 
fanbase, Dylan clarified 
that in no way does he 
want to take Sinatra’s 
place or compare himself 
to the artist. 

“Risky? Like walking 
across a field laced with 
land mines? Or working 
in a poison gas factory? 
There’s nothing risky about 


Tempest in 2012. making records. Compar- 

Compared to Sina- ing me with Frank Sinatra? 
tra’s buttery, sometimes You must be joking. To be 
schmaltzy voice, Dylan’s mentioned in the same 
voice is grittier and breath as him must be 
croaks slightly. Despite some sort of high compli- 


the change in voice, the 
songs remain just as beau- 
tiful as when Sinatra ae 


lends an eeriness to the 
| covers, a melancholy re- 
| sulting from very limited 
instrumentation. 

The tracks focus on 
Dylan’s voice, which is so 
| bare that it feels as though 
the listener were experi- 
encing a private perfor- 
| mance. A strong example 
is found in his rendition 
of “Stay with Me,” a slow 


the end of the ride nears. 


Year: Freshman 


<r 
Soren ‘amous tunes — le 


Gitles by: Gillian Lelehuk 


ment. As far as touching 
him goes, nobody touches 
him. Not me or anyone 


se,’ Dylan said. 


doereg 


Dylan’s choice to cover 
songs on this album since 
his own songs have been 
famously covered by a 
vast spectrum of artists 
throughout the decades. 
From Jimi Hendrix’s ver- 
sion of “All Along the 
Watchtower” and _ the 


Byrd’s “Mr. Tambourine 
“Make 
My Love,” 


Man” 
You 


to Adele’s 
Feel 


It’s interesting to note fees : “8 a , 
“May 3 you er be ‘courageous, stand “rte and I be 


The Lit Bit 


By the JHU English Club 


Dylan’s music has found 
new life in various artists. 
Similarly, Dylan takes on 
his covers of Sinatra’s work 
in Shadows In the Night 
with the same noticeable 
respect while at the same 
time experimenting with 
his musical choices. 

Dylan’s first album, self 
entitled Bob Dylan, was 
released in 1962. Since 
then, he has released 35 
other studio albums, not 
to mention various com- 
pilation albums that have 
been released as well. 

What makes Dylan’s 
songs particularly unique 
are their politically and 
socially inclined lyrics as 
well as their underpin- 
nings in both philosophi- 
cal and literary works. 
In 1963, Dylan first per- 
formed the famous “The 
Times They are A-Chan- 
gin’” at Carnegie Hall in 
New York City. 

The Civil Rights move- 
ment was gaining momen- 
tum and Dylan pinpoint- 
ed this. Between 1962 and 
1963 the politically radical 
Dylan wrote protest songs 
which articulated histori- 
cal changes and events. 
His music influenced the 
youth of his generation, 
who otherwise might 
have remained apolitical, 
to take a stand. 

This extremely politi- 
cal role Dylan assumed 
may not have been what 
he expected nor what he 
was cut out for. In 1964 
he faded somewhat into 
the background politi- 
cally, which he admitted 
to historian and novelist 


Nathan Hentoff. 

“Il don’t want to write 
for people anymore — 
you know, be.a spokes- 
man. From now on, | want 
to write from inside me... 
I’m not part of no move- 
ment... I just can’t make 
it with any organisation,” 
Dylan said. 

Although 
moved politically, 
continued to awe audi- 
ences with his musical 
abilities. Modern viewers 
look at Dylan’s music as 
the archetype for classic 
folk music. However, he 
once pushed the bound- 
aries of the genre by add- 
ing harsher, electric rock 
sounds to his recordings. 
When performing at the 
Newport Folk Music Fes- 
tival in 1965 he was booed 
by some of the more or- 
thodox folk music fans. 
This performance  re- 
mains a defining contro- 
versial moment in Dylan’s 
lengthy career. 

The musician’s clear in- 
terest in fields other than 
instrumentation is fur- 
ther illustrated in his ar- 
tistic abilities as a painter. 
The collection of paint- 
ings, which composed the 
“Drawn Blank Series” col- 
lection, portrayed things 
the musician saw during 
his 1989-1992 tour. The 
works are mostly sketch- 
es, often of railroad tracks 
or images he may have 
seen and people he might 
have met while on the 
road. The images depict 
subjects such as a horse, a 
neighborhood landscape 
or a woman’s back. 


more re- 
Dylan 


Our favorite Dylan Verses: 


“You better start swimming or sink like a stone, cause 
the times ey are a- ae 


strong, may you stay forever young” 


(“Forever Young’) 


“You don’t need a weatherman to know which way the 


wind blows” 


(“Subterranean Homesick Blues”) 


“How does it feel to be without a home like a complete 
unknown?” 
(“Like‘a Rolling Stone”) 


The weekly source to find out what Hopkins students are reading 


The Curious Incident of the Dog in the Nighttime by Mark Haddon is a moving story about a boy, Chris- 
topher, who finds his neighbor's dog dead in his yard. Christopher, an avid fan of the Sherlock Holmes novels, becomes 
obsessed with discovering who murdered Wellington the dog. 

Christopher has some sort of mental disability, probably autism, and this creates an interesting and surpris- 
ingly relatable element to the story. For example, Christopher likes to count the cars that pass, and if he sees three 
red ones in a row, it will be a Good Day. He doesn’t like it when people touch him, is fascinated by prime numbers and 
loves the color red but hates the color yellow. 

While these specific things don’t apply to me, | do like when things are in order. As a child I used to walk very 
carefully in order to avoid stepping on the cracks in the sidewalk. And I really, really hate that putrid green color. 

Haddon’s novel is just one of many that I’ve read recently featuring a protagonist with an undefined mental disabil- 
ity. In Stephen Chbosky’s The Perks of Being a Wallflower, Charlie often has trouble connecting with other people, 

- but we, as readers, have no trouble connecting with him. Jonathan Safran Foer’s Extremely Loud and Incredibly 
Close follows Oscar, an extraordinarily blunt boy who, perhaps too easily, finds plenty of adult friends in New York. 

These novels are about characters who, on the surface, we shouldn’t be able to find relatable. And yet, we do. 
Perhaps we feel that they emphasize the most awkward, most antisocial, most bizarre parts of ourselves. Or perhaps: 
these characters are just more vulnerable than others, than the people we know, than ourselves. 

Maybe getting to know these vulnerable characters makes the climaxes of the stories that much more poignant, 
Because the emotions are so high for the characters — for these young boys who are unable to interpret mildly trau- 
matic events in the same way as other people — we, the readers, are struck. The authors tug at our heartstrings until 
we fall in-love with these fragile characters. As a result, we are all the more angry, sad, frustrated and scared when 


Christopher discovers the truth about Wellington, but urine else he learns is much more ae than 
the murder of a neighbor's dog. | might understand the im implications of what happened more than he does, but i 
feel My emotions 1m the same. . 
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Personality ratings can predict life expectancy NFL players suffer the 


LIFEHACK.ORG 


A study has found that an individual's lifespan can be predicted by how their friends rate their personality. 


By SUNNY CAI 
Staff Writer 


At some point or an- 
other, everyone has won- 
dered how long he or she 
will live. Although ob- 
taining a completely defi- 
nite and reliable answer 


is essentially impossible, 
a recent study shows that 
your close friends may be 
able to provide a fairly ac- 
curate assessment of your 
life expectancy. 

Led by Joshua Jack- 
son, a professor at Wash- 
ington University in St. 


Measles outbreak leads 
to vaccination debate 


By SAMHITA ILANGO 


The recent outbreak 
of measles in the United 
States has raised flags in 
the public health world. 

In the month of Janu- 
ary alone, 102 people 
across 14 states were re- 
ported to have measles. 
An outbreak in Disney- 
land in December led 
to a concentration of 
outbreaks in California, 
Washington, Oregon and 

- Arizona, that then spread 
east to Colorado, Illinois, 


Louis, a team of research- 
ers used peer ratings and 
selfratings of personal- 
ity traits from the 1930s 
to forecast study partici- 
pants’ mortality through 
2013. The researchers 
used data from the Kelly/ 
Connolly __ Longitudinal 
Study (KCLS), a study on 
personality and newly 
formed marriages that 
enrolled 600 young adults 
(300 heterosexual couples) 
between 1935 and 1938 
and observed them for 
more than 75 years. Nota- 
bly, this makes the current 
study the longest-running 
study on personality and 
| mortality risk to date. 

The KCLS participants 


| | were all recruited from 


CFR.ORG 
Cases of the measles have been reported all over the United States. 


shot. In 2005, the varicel- 


——Saeuce & Technology Lditor _. la vaccination was added 


to the combination mix. 
Prior to the vaccine, al- 
most everyone in the U.S. 
became infected with 
measles before the age of 
15, killing about one per 
1,000 people infected. In 
2013, there were a total of 
159 cases reported. 

The prominent  in- 
crease in reported cases 
this past month alone 
has led to an eruption of 
talk about the vaccina- 
tion. Those in favor of the 
vaccination have deter- 


Minnesota, Michigan, mined herd immunity as 
Nebraska, New York, the main advantage. The 
Pennsyl- herd ef- 
vania, fect is de- 
South scribed 
Dakota, . . as the re- 
Tie xeags To maintain duction 
and Utah. herd immunity, tigers 
As _ the : because 
majority children need to every 
of people : person 
Be a iis my vaccinated at Bares 
tracted high rate over time. vacci- 
the infec- nated 
tion were reduces 
unvacci- the pos- 
nated, the outbreak has __ sible sources of infection, 
heightened discussion additionally reducing 
around the value of vac-_ the risk in unvaccinated 
cination and the role of people. Those  vacci- 


parental choice. 

Measles, also known 
as rubeola, is a conta- 
gious viral infection that 
affects the respiratory 
system, immune system 
and skin. The airborne 
disease can be transmit- 
ted from person to per- 
son through contact with 
the small droplets that 
are released when an in- 
fected person coughs or 
sneezes. People affected 
with measles are infec- 
tious for about four days 
before and four days af- 


ter the initial appearance ~ 


- of the rash. 

In 1963, the measles 
vaccine became available 
to the public. Within the 
next ten years, combina- 
tion vaccines were de- 
veloped that vaccinated 
against measles, mumps 
and rubella in a single 


nated act as a barrier to 
reduce the infection risk 
to those who cannot be 
immunized. To maintain 
herd immunity,  chil- 
dren need to be vacci- 
nated at a high rate over 
time. Those against the 
measles vaccine claim 
a link between the vac- 
cination and mental ill- 
nesses such as autism. 
Additionally, parents are 
skeptical of vaccines for 
the ingredients in vac- 
cinations that can poten- 


‘tially cause side effects. 


The Centers for Dis- 
ease Control has esti- 
mated that because of 
vaccinations, 732,000 
American children were 
saved from death, and 
322 million cases of 
childhood illnesses were 
prevented between 1994 
and 2014. 


the state of Connecti- 
cut and hailed primarily 
from middle-class back- 
grounds. Precise dates 
and places of birth were 
collected from all par- 
ticipants. At the time of 
the first assessment, the 
average age of the par- 
ticipants was 24.8 years. 
Sixty-seven percent of the 

participants had_at least 
| one year of college edu- 


_.that reflected the Big Five 


cation, and 69 percent of 
them identified as Protes- 
tant. One limitation of the 
study is that all of the par- 
ticipants were Caucasian 
New Englanders. There- 
fore, the study sample is 
not fully representative of 
the entire North Ameri- 
can population. 

To obtain peer ratings, 
each participant identified 
three to eight friends who 
knew the participant well 
enough to provide accu- 
rate personality assess- 
ments. Five friends pro- 
vided peer ratings for the 
majority of participants, 
and a total of 2,909 peer 
ratings were obtained. 
Another limitation of the 
study is that the study’s 
archival nature makes it 
impossible to ascertain 
critical characteristics of 
the raters other than what 
was first collected, such as 
how long and to what ex- 
tent they had known the 
participants. 

Study participants and 
their friends provided 
self-ratings and peer rat- 
ings, respectively, using 
the 36-item Kelly Person- 
ality Rating Scale (PRS). 
Previously, the research- 
ers on-the current study 
had validated the PRS us- 
ing more modern person- 


ality measures, as the PRS | 


is nearly 75 years old. The 
researchers constructed 
the Big Five Inventory 
and created equivalent 
factors for the PRS. Five 
personality traits — ex- 
traversion, agreeableness, 
conscientiousness, emo- 
tional stability and open- 
ness — were assessed us- 
ing a five-factor solution 


See FRIENDS, pace B8 


effects of concussions 


By TONY WU 
Staff Writer 


Millions of Americans 
sat in front of the televi- 
sion last Sunday, mes- 
merized by the skill and 
speed of football players 
in Super Bowl XLIX. The 
bone-crunching impacts 
both horrified and de- 
lighted the spectators. 

Despite the risks of 
injury in such a competi- 
tive sport, thousands of 
children join football 
teams across the country 

_ each year. Most suffer the 
usual twists and sprains, 
but more than a few 
people will end up with 
serious concussions from 
the game. These injuries 
may have previously un- 
known long-lasting  ef- 
fects. Recent studies have 
shown that the high-ve- 
locity collisions that foot- 

| ball players endure daily 
| affect their memory. 

Many players of high 

| impact sports such as 
hockey, football and soc- 

| cer often suffer memory 
| deficits at an older age. To 


_ understand this phenom- ~ 


enon, Jennifer Coughlin, 
a professor of psychiatry 
at the Hopkins School 
of Medicine, and Yuch- 
uan Wang, a_ professor 
of radiology at Hopkins, 
led a team of researchers 
who recruited nine NFL 
players and nine normal 
subjects. Through several 
experiments, the team 
discovered that there are 
different concentrations 
of molecules circulating 
the brains of football play- 
ers and people who don’t 
play football. 

To visualize the dif 
ferences between football 
players and normal people, 
the researchers conducted 
positron emission tomog- 
raphy (PET) scans on the 
subjects. The scan works 
through an injection of ra- 
dioactive chemicals that 
target specific molecules 
within the body. In areas 
where there is a high con- 
centration of the target 
molecules, a higher con- 
centration of the radioac- 
tive chemicals is detected 
through a brighter contrast. 
In the experiment, the 
See CONCUSSIONS, race B8 
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| NFL players are at an increased risk of acquiring memory deficits. 


Ealing well is key component of good mental health 


By TIFFANY LE 
Staff Writer 


Nutrition is key to 
looking and feeling well, 
| but what about thinking 

well? 

Researchers have found 
| links between more nutri- 
‘ tious diets and less severe 

mental illnesses. The find- 
ings propose the need for 
further studies into nutri- 
ent-based treatments for 
those suffering from psy- 
chological disorders. 

Rapid _industrializa- 

tion has instigated diet 
changes that are often less 
wholesome. Today people 
can be both overfed and 
undernourished by eat- 
ing foods with little nutri- 
tional value. Even in de- 
veloped countries, many 
people still do not meet 
the minimum levels for 
brain-essential nutrients 
like zinc, magnesium and 
the B vitamins. 

Simultaneously, 


the 


number of people diag- 


nosed with mental dis- 
orders such as depres- 
sion has increased. While 
pharmaceutical drugs 
have indeed reduced 
some burdens of psycho- 
logical illnesses, scientists 
claim that they are not 
completely effective. 

For decades some re- 
searchers have been call- 
ing for a more natural 
therapy that uses nutri- 
ents in the body. During 
the 1950s, Canadian doc- 
tor Abram Hoffer used vi- 
tamin B3 to treat patients 
with schizophrenia, a 
psychological illness char- 
acterized by abnormal 
behavior and an inability 
to distinguish hallucina- 
tions from reality. Hoffer 
claimed that 75 percent of 
his patients recovered — 
that is, they could work 
and socialize on their own 
without support. This type 
of alternative treatment 
hails from the realm of 
orthomolecular medicine; 
physicians use nutritional 


supplementation to cure 
diseases. They believe that 
diseases actually reflect 
deficiencies in the body. 

In a paper published 
online in The Lancet Psychi- 
atry, a team led by Jerome 
Sarris at the University of 
Melbourne in Australia 
reviewed previous stud- 
ies on nutrition and men- 
tal disorders. They found 


links between nutrition, , 


the immune system and 
psychological illnesses. 


Former research 
showed that B vitamin 
deficiencies, specifically 


concerning B3 and BY, 
were present in those who 
were depressed as well 
as those who responded 
poorly to antidepressants. 
Meats like tuna, chicken 
and turkey contain high 
levels of B vitamins. 
Consuming Omega-3 
fatty acids also modulates 
the uptake, degradation, 
synthesis and receptor 
binding of neurotrans- 
mitters, which are chemi- 


THINKPROGRESS.ORG 


Researchers have found that eating nutritious food promotes both physical and mental health. 


cals that act as messengers 
to transmit signals from 
brain cells. They reduce 
the incidence of abnor- 
mal behaviors. Sources 
of Omega-3 fatty acids 
include salmon, sardines, 
anchovies, fish-oil supple- 
ments, walnuts, flaxseeds, 
fresh tuna and herring. 

Those with severe 
mental disorders like 
schizophrenia often have 
high, toxic levels of met- 
als in their brains. The 
protein that removes 
these metals has to work 
overtime, depleting the 
brain’s zinc supply. | 

Zinc helps create neu- 
rotransmitters, and the 
scientists found research 
suggesting that deficien- 
cies in the element are 
associated with increased 
symptoms of depression. 
Zinc has also been shown 
to improve depressed 
moods as an extra supple- 
ment to antidepressants. 
According to the National. 
Institutes of Health, oys- 
ters contain the highest 
levels of zinc, but other 
good food sources are red 
meaf and poultry. 

The group also found 
that highly nutritious di- 
ets early in life, especially 
during critical stages of de- 
velopment, impacted the 
mental health of children. 
Severe lack of certain nu- 
trients during these grow- 
ing periods facilitated the 
development of diseases 
like depression. 

Some researchers be- 
lieve that a diet consisting 
of more vegetables, fruits, 
seafood, whole grains, 
lean meats and nuts com- 
bined with avoiding pro- 
cessed junk foods would 

See NUTRITION, pace B8 
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NUTRITION, trom B7 
provide better immunity 
against mental disorders. 

Better nutrition means 
a better immune system 
and, therefore, lesser se- 
verity of psychological 


tion in promoting health- 
ier diets and more educa- 
tion on the correlations 
between malnutrition and 
psychological disorders. 
The scientists have not 
yet done any lab experi- 


illnesses early and later ments to support their 
in life. findings. However, they 

While would 
the prac- like to 
fice... of [The scientists| discover 
nutrient- how  ef- 
based propose increased fective 
supple- F nutrient- 
ments has govern ment action based 
been 4 in promoting therapy 
less main- © r would be 
stream healthier diets and  onmental 
sass oe more education... nae: 
psychia- doses are 
Ca Sith, needed 
some re- and un- 


searchers say there is a 
pressing need to address 
the increasing. levels of 
mental disorders coincid- 
ing with decreasing levels 
of nutrition. They propose 
increased government ac- 


der. what circumstances. 
The group is currently 
in the process of organiz- 
ing a randomized con- 
trolled trial to test the 
efficacy of an improved 
diet on severe depression. 
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Nutrition is crucial Study connects mortality rates to personal traits 


FRIENDS, rrom B7 
factor structure. This pro- 
cess of translating PRS rat- 
ings into Big Five ratings is 
comparable to the process 
of converting ACT scores 
into SAT scores. 

In 1979 and 1980, data 
on the participants’ dates 
of death was collected via 
the participants’ children. 
Other primary sources 
used to determine dates 
of death were the Social 
Security Death Index and 
state death indices. As of 
2013, the 21 participants 
who were still alive had 
an average age of 97.2 
years. The average lifes- 
pans for men and women 
were 75.2 years and 81.3 
years, respectively. 

The results of the study 
demonstrate _ noticeable 
differences between men 
and women regarding the 
association of peer ratings 
and mortality. 

For male participants, 
if their friends viewed 
them as more conscien- 
tious and open, they tend- 
ed live longer. In fact, low 
ratings for conscientious- 
ness were associated with 
the greatest risk for males 
of any of the traits. Agree- 
ableness and emotional 


_ stability did not have any 


i 
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An ongoing study examines the effects of diet on mental health. 


association with male 
mortality risk. 

In contrast, agreeable- 

ness and emotional sta- 
bility were the most im- 
portant traits for female 
Participants, while con- 
| Scientiousness and open- 
ness did not factor into 
their life expectancy. (The 
extraversion trait was not 
correlated with mortality 
for either sex). 

These trends persisted 
even after the research- 
ers adjusted for variables 
such as childhood socio- 


FEBRUARY 5, 2015 
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A recent study shows that personality ratings by friends can serve as a good predictor of life expectancy. 


economic status, educa- 
tion level and household 
income that might other- 
wise affect a person’s life 
expectancy. 

The results of the study 
also show differences be- 
tween men and women 
regarding the association 
of self-ratings and mor- 
tality. Men’s self-ratings 
were significantly associ- 
ated with mortality risk, 
while women’s were not. 
However, for both gen- 
ders, peer ratings were 
much stronger _ predic- 
tors of mortality risk than 
were self-ratings. 

The researchers _hy- 
pothesized that the great- 
er* strength of the peer 
ratings as predictors of 
participants’ mortality 
was because the peer rat- 
ings were determined us- 
ing responses from five 
different raters, whereas 
the self-ratings used re- 
sponses from only a sin- 
gle rater (the participant). 
The researchers tested 


(lose links found between memory and sleep 


The brain processes behind memory consolidation and sleep habits are largely related, study finds 


By SARAH SUKARDI 
Staff Writer 


The big chemistry test 


is tomorrow. You’ve been 


up pouring through and 
highlighting your text- 
book, consolidating your 
notes into one dense 
study sheet, and cram- 
ming all the information 
about alkanes, aromatic 
molecules and reaction 
mechanisms that you can 
in one night. Your brain 
is sated, and it’s time for 
a celebratory cup of coffee 
to cement those facts. 
Researchers have 
found that your perfor- 
mance on the test is not 
affected as much by the 
late-night cramming 
but by a different set of 
chemical and rieurologi- 
cal connections — those 
facilitated by sleep. 
Though the relation- 
ship between memory 


Bethany 


performance and sleep 
has long been known by 
scientists, the exact mech- 
anism has remained elu- 
sive. Paula Heynes and 
Christmann, 
graduate students in the 
Department of Biology at 
the National Center for 
Behavioral Genomics at 
Brandeis University, have 
made progress toward re- 
alizing this relationship 
through their research 
into memory neurons 
and sleep. Their work em- 
phasizes just how impor- 
tant sleep is in forming 
lasting memories. 
Heynes’s and Christ- 
mann’s research, which 
they performed on Dro- 
sophila melanogaster 
flies, concluded that the 
neurons necessary for 


memory consolidation are 
in fact sleep-promoting 
neurons. 

To discover 


this, 


‘ 


oa Research on fruit flies indicates that neurons necessary for making memories 


, 


Heynes and Christmann 
activated the neurons 
necessary for memory 
consolidation of flies. 
These neurons are in an 
area of the Drosophila 
brain called the mush- 
room body, which is 
where memories are 
stored. They activated 
the neurons by increas- 
ing the temperature of 
dTrpA1, an ion channel, 
which caused it to depo- 
larize and open the neu- 
ron channels, thus acti- 
vating them. 

The researchers no- 
ticed that such activa- 
tion caused a dramatic 
increase in the amount of 
sleep that the flies experi- 
enced. It did not, howev- 
er, affect the locomotion 
of the flies. They func- 
tioned normally when 
wakened, exhibiting nor- 
mal flying behaviors im- 
‘mediately, but fell back 


mx 
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asleep significantly more 
quickly, too. 

In short, the research- 
ers discovered a surpris- 
ing relationship between 
sleep and memory. The 
process of consolidat- 
ing memories and con- 
verting short-term - to 
long-term memory in 
the brain is what in fact 
causes it to desire sleep 
so much. So that’s why 
intense hours of study- 
ing chemistry are such a 
potent soporific! 

The work that Heynes 
and Christmann did has 
important implications 
for other work in neuro- 
science. Their findings 
elucidate the roles of spe- 
cific neuronal pathways in 
the brain and thus impart 
a greater understanding. 
of brain chemistry to the 
science community. 

Their research also has 
promising applications 
to humans: Understand- 
ing the relationship be- 
tween sleep and memory 
in flies is a step toward 
understanding it in hu- 
mans. And knowledge of 
the neuronal pathways of 
sleep and memory in hu- 
mans is ultimately the key 
to solving disorders in 
sleep and memory, such 
as insomnia, REM behav- 


ior disorder and even Al- 


zheimers and Parkinson’s 
disease. ws 2 
The role of sleep in 
memory consolidation is 
a problem that has vexed 
students and research- 
ers alike. But it is a prob- 
lem which researchers 
at Brandeis are, now, one 


also promote sleep. . step closer to solving, e 


their hypothesis by exam- 
ining whether the ratings 
from a single randomly 
selected peer for each par- 
ticipant were a better pre- 
dictor of mortality than 
were the participant's self- 
ratings. The researchers 
found that ratings from a 
single peer were no lon- 
ger a significant predictor 
of mortality risk. This led 
them to conclude that the 
superior reliability of the 
peer ratings was largely 


due to the aggregation 
of ratings from multiple 
peers, which averaged out 
any idiosyncratic tenden- 
cies of individual raters. 

Therefore, in order to 
obtain a more accurate 
prediction of life expectan- 
cy, rather than asking only 
a best friend to assess your 
personality, you may want 
to consider asking several 
of your close friends from 
several different parts of 
your life to do so. 


Concussions can cause 
‘Severe brain injuries 
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Football players face the possibility of long-term brain damage. 


CONCUSSIONS, From B7 
radioactive chemicals 
were set to target a pro-- 
tein that plays a role in 
brain repair. The PET 
scans of football players 
have higher concentra- 
tions of this protein than 
the control, indicating 
that the players suffer sig- 
nificant brain injuries. 

To further understand 
the differences, scien- 
tists also took magnetic 
resonance imaging (MRI) 
scans. MRIs take advan- 
tage of magnetic fields 
that align the protons in 
the body. The machine 
then uses bursts of ra- 
dio waves to disturb the 
alignment of the protons 
in areas of interest. Af- 
ter each burst, protons 
realign and, during the 
process, send out radio 
signals that are detected 
by the machine. Through 
this procedure, an image 
of the body tissues can 
be constructed in detail. 
The MRI scans of football 


players suggest’ atrophy . 


in the right hippocam- 
pus, indicating potential 
damage. ° 
when coupled with PET 
scans, it is apparent that 
NFL players suffer inju- 


ries in the temporal medi- — 


al lobe region of the brain 
and the supramarginal 
gyrus, a part of the brain 
responsible for memory. 
Memory impairments 
were also confirmed 
through memory tests in 
which researchers found 


~ 


bes 


Furthermore, — 


that verbal memory suf- 
fered the most. 


Injuries and concus- - 


sions have long been a 
regular feature in the 
NFL, but they do not 
discourage — thousands 
of aspiring players. As 
a result, for those par- 
ticipating in the sport, 
the long-term effects of 
concussions and impacts 
can only be prevented 


through better protec- - 


tive gear and a better 
understanding of how to 
use it. A study conducted 
by Ohio State University 
researchers found that a 
typical football helmet 
can withstand up to 560 
pounds of force. How- 
ever, during gameplay, 
a lot of players lose their 
helmets due to various 


-Teasons, leaving them 


vulnerable to injury. To 
address the issue, NCAA 
has recently implement- 
ed rules against play- 
ing without a helmet. 


While the “helmets and_ 


new rules may offer ad- 
ditional protection’ for 
the brain, there are still 
risks, as illustrated by 
the rate of concussions 
in the NFL. In the 2014 
season, there were 111 


concussions in total. This. 


number may become less 
Surprising when you 
hear that, according to 


a study from Virginia — 


+ 


Tech, the force of a tackle 
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enhanced cognition Dee 
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Researchers studied the function of the KLOTHO gene in humans. 


By JOAN YEA 
Staff Writer 


Clotho, one of the 
three Fates in Ancient 
Greek mythology, was 
accorded the responsi- 
bility of spinning the 
threads of human lives. 
She was tasked with 
controlling not only the 
birth of each individual, 
but also the timing of 
each individual’s death. 
Named after this Greek 
spinner of life, the klotho 
protein, which was dis- 


on the decision making 
and planning areas of 
the brain. On the other 
hand, KL-VS_ homozy- 
gous test subjects, those 
with two copies of the 
KLOTHO allele, showed 
decreased rDLPFC vol- 
ume and lower cognitive 
function. These results 
support the — findings 
from other studies that 
implicate the negative 
impact of KL-VS homo- 
zygosity on lifespan, 
cognition and cardiovas- 
cular disease risk. 


University of California, 
San Francisco (UCSF), 
published on Jan. 27 in 
the Annals of Clinical and 
Translational Neurology, 
highlights the structural 
brain differences and 
cognitive functioning 
in those who have one, 
two or no copies of the 
KLOTHO allele. 

The researchers 
scanned the brains of 
422 cognitively normal 
test subjects aged 53 
and older to see if there 
were any correlations 
between the number of 
copies of the KLOTHO 


allele and the size of any © 


brain area. They dis- 
covered that those who 
carried a single copy 
of the KL-VS variant of 
the KLOTHO gene pos- 
sessed a larger right 
dorsolateral prefrontal 
cortex (rDLPFC), which 
is a region of the brain 
linked to decision mak- 
ing and planning. While 
the rDLPFC was noted 
to have shrunk with age 
regardless of the num- 


ber of KLOTHO copies | 


possessed by the par- 
ticipants, study subjects 
with one copy of the al- 


lele had notably larger — 
-¢DLPFC volumes than 


those with two or no 


copies of the allele. 


It’s been theorized 


that the larger rDLPFC 
- volume may have en- 
abled KL-VS_ heterozy- 


ae. participants, those 
one copy of © 
pias to perform more’ 


4 efficiently on cognitive 
per thagienecssed their 


oe 
sing spee 
fara oe 


¢ 


5. 2a ae 


volume and _ cognitive 
function also raises ques- 
tions like whether KL-VS 
heterozygous individu- 
als demonstrate an addi- 
tional resistance against 
neurodegenerative, neu- 
rological or psychiatric 
illnesses. 

The results of this 
study also provide addi- 
tional support to previ- 
ous findings by research- 
ers at UCSF who, in 
collaboration with scien- 
tists from the Gladstone 
Institutes, discovered 
that middle-aged and 
older KL-VS_heterozy- 
gote individuals demon- 
strated superior abilities 
on cognitive tests. Their 
three-year investigation 
required the analysis of 
the cognitive function 


‘of more than 700 people 


between the ages of 52 
and 85. In addition, their 
work involved the mod- 
eling of the effects of the 
KL-VS variant on mice. 
The link between the 
KL-VS variant and cog- 
nition was substantiated 
by the discernment that 
the heterozygote variant 
seemed to enhance syn- 
aptic plasticity, the con- 
nections between neu- 
rons, by increasing cell 


receptor activity. 
The previous investi- 


gation was the first to as- 


sociate the KL-VS variant — 


with enhanced cognition, 
and the findings of this 
current study suggest the 


importance of working to 


understand the mecha- 


nisms that allow KL-VS 
_ heterozygous 
als to maintain a larger 

rDLPFC volume and bet- 


ter brain function. 


individu- | 
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Study links gene to Scientists use neurogenesis to explain depression 


pression 


ric disorder 

that affects 

25 percent of women and 
12 percent of men in the 
United States, and it cost 
the U.S. $83 billion in 2000. 
It was originally 
thought that downregu- 
lated levels of the neu- 
rotransmitter serotonin 
cause depression. To that 


display decreased com- 
plexity in the wires used 
for communication known 
as dendrites. A reduction 
in the number of neurons 
could be a contributing 
factor to reduced hippo- 
campal size as well. 
About 20 years ago 
it was discovered that 
throughout adult life, the 
human brain continues to 
make new neurons in the 
hippocampus, a process 


end, selective serotonin termed adult neurogen- 
reuptake inhibitors (SS- esis. That means that as 
Ris), the neurons 
mainstay die off ev- 
depres- D Ph ery day, 
| Bo ther- uy an adult neu- 
| apy, were . rogenesis 
| developed The Brain Wave might be 
to restore able to 
serotonin provide 
levels in individuals. De- a reservoir of newborn 
| spite their widespread cells to take over old neu- 
| use, SSRIs leave more than _ rons. If depression affects 
one-third of depressed this “conveyor belt,” then 
individuals resistant to there could be an overall 
drug treatments and ex- net loss of neuronal cells, 
ert delayed therapeutic which in turn could affect 


response times of weeks 
to months. The failure of 
| antidepressant therapies 
in some people suggests 
that the neurotransmitter 
imbalance hypothesis is 
not sufficient to fully cap- 
ture the complex cellular 
and molecular processes 
that underlie depression. 
For newer and more ef- 
ficacious treatments to 
be developed, a greater 
| understanding of depres- 
sion pathogenesis must be 
| made to allow for novel 
| identification of thera- 
| peutically beneficial drug 
targets. 

One interesting obser- 
vation from brain imaging 
studies is that individu- 
als with depression have 
|, smaller hippocampi, a 
| brain region known for its 
| role in learning and mem- 
ory. What could be respon- 


changes in neurons may 
_ contribute to hippocam- 
pal atrophy. Some studies 
suggest that the neurons 


themselves. shrink and 


covered in It-as-un- 
1997, has certain as 
been asso- to why KL- 
ciated with A possible VS homo- 
longevity. : zygosity 
Recently, explanation may results in 
a vari- . such effects, 
ant of the De the production though ie 
KLOTHO of mutant or possible ex- 
gene that planation 
codes for lly. low may be the | sib 
the klotho levels oF the production 
protein of mutant 
was linked klotho protein. or  abnor- 
to _ better mally low 
cognitive levels of the 
abilities in klotho pro- 
humans. tein. The genetic influence 
A. study conducted of the KL-VS genotype 
by researchers at the on the size of the brain 


By REGINA PALATINI 
Staff Writer 


out on the Beach study- 
ing and an inquisitive 
bee comes along, thank 
him. Why? Because our 
health and the health of 
people worldwide de- 
pend on this creature 
that weighs one-tenth of 
a gram. Scientists have 
recently linked human 
health in a new way to 
the important. role that 
bees play in pollination 
of agricultural crops. | 
Agriculture depends 
on honey bees as a vi- 
tal link in the chain of 
events that ultimately 
produces food for bil- 
lions: of people world- 
wide. Bee populations 
contribute to more than 
a $15 billion increase in 
crop value each year and 
about one third of our 
diet can be attributed to 


The next time you lay- 


the hippocampal volume. 

Animal models of de- 
pression have been indis- 
pensable to research prog- 
ress in understanding the 
disease pathogenesis and 
the biological targets of 
antidepressants. The most 
common model involves 
chronic stress paradigms, 
such as physical restraint, 
that result in depression- 
like behaviors. Although 
we can't really ask wheth- 
er a mouse is depressed 
or not, several behavioral 
tests indicate behaviors 
that resemble those dis- 
played by humans with 
depression. For example, 
a well-known symptom 
of depression is anhedo- 
nia, or loss of pleasure. 
Individuals with anhedo- 
nia typically lose inter- 
est in activities that they 
previously found plea- 

e, such as readi 


sittelie this. reduc’ _surable, 
“in sizé? Versys eae “cooking. The mou 


equivalent of anhedonia 
is a loss of interest in su- 
crose water, which can be 
measured by the sucrose 
preference test. Between a 


benefits from bee polli- 
nation. 

Interestingly, honey 
bees are not native to 
the United States, hav- 
ing traveled from Eu- 
rope with the first set- 
tlers. For many farmers, 
honey bees are their pol- 
linators of choice among 
the insect. species due 
to how prolifically they 
pollinate and their abil- 
ity to be managed on a 
commercial level. For ex- 
ample, almond-growing 
relies solely on honey 
bees, and that industry, 
uses about 60 percent of 
all honey bee colonies in 
the United States. 

To the dismay of 
farmers and global pub- 
lic health officials, honey 
bees have been suffering 
several onslaughts that 
threaten their existence 
and the vital role they 
play in human health. 
One such onslaught is 


bottle of plain water and a 
bottle of sucrose solution, 
mice with depression-like 
behavior will drink more 
of the plain water than 
normal mice who would 
go for the sugar water. 

From these models, 
researchers have been in- 
ducing depression in mice 
by different types of stress 
to examine how stress-in- 
duced depression changes 
the brain. One striking ob- 
servation was that stress 
negatively affects adult 
neurogenesis, indicated by 
decreased rates of cellular 
proliferation and num- 
ber of newborn cells. The 
most compelling evidence 
for a role of neurogenesis 
in depression shows that 
antidepressants increase 
neurogenesis, and block- 
ing neurogenesis no lon- 
ger makes antidepressant 
treatment effective in re- 
versing the mood impair- 
ments. This data points to 
neurogenesis aS a major 
player in the pathogenesis 
of depression and an im- 
portant therapeutic target 
for novel antidepressant 
strategies. 

The fact that antide- 
pressants often take weeks 
to show an effect on be- 
havior correlates with the 
length of time required 
for a neural stem cell to 
become a fully mature 
neuron, which is several - 
weeks. However, more 
gain and loss of func- 
tion studies are needed to 
further examine the role 


colony collapse disorder 
in which a colony of bees 
contains a live queen 
but no other adults. The 
cause of this disorder 
has not yet been discov- 
ered. Another threat is 
the development of new 
viral and fungal diseases 
which threaten the lives 
of viable, healthy and 
pollinating populations 
of bees. Bees have been 
observed to successfully 
survive one of these dis- 
eases at a time; however,. 
when the diseases over- 
lap, bee populations de- 
cline dramatically. 
Researchers at Har- 
vard University and the 
University of Vermont 
recently published a 
journal article entitled, 


“Do Pollinators Con- — 


tribute to Nutritional 
Health?” that appeared 
in the Jan. 9 issue of. 
PLOS ONE. In the study, 
they related what peo- 
ple eat 
in four 
dévelop- 
ing coun- 
. tries 
Zambia, 
Uganda, 
Mozam- 
bique and 
Bangla- 
desh — to 
| the, .pol- 
lination 


ments of 
the crops 
that pro- 
_ vide their 
WIKIMEDIAORG food and 


A vide vi of a have ven honey bee populations down all over the world. nutrients. 


rk eg 


ye 


of adult neurogenesis in 
depression. For instance, 
novel advances in genetic 
methods have allowed sci- 
entists to more specifically 
ablate adult neural stem 
cells in the hippocampus. 
Although lack of adult 
neurogenesis did not by 
itself result in depression, 
mice without neurogen- 
esis showed even more 
depression-like behaviors 
following stress than nor- 
mal mice. It may be possi- 
ble that neurogenesis is re- 
quired for an endogenous 
neuronal compensatory 
response following stress- 
ful episodes. As a result, it 
may also be informative to 
look at mice in which neu- 
rogenesis is increased to 
see whether upregulated 
neurogenesis by itself can 
reduce stress-induced de- 
pression. 

Although evidence for 
a role in adult neurogen- 
esis in depression etiology 
is striking, the neuronal 
mechanisms that underlie 
depressive illnesses are 
likely to involve a mul- 
titude of other complex 
cellular pathways. As a 
result, decreased rates of 
neurogenesis could be 
working with other bio- 
logical processes to drive 
the depressive phenotype. 
A careful examination of 
neurogenesis in a wide 
variety of additional de- 
pression animal models as 
well as more neurogenesis 
experiments could pro- 
vide clearer answers. 


ALTERNET.ORG 
Scientists found low levels of neurogenesis in depressed individuals. 


Honey bee populations plummet worldwide 


The study summa- 
rized the findings of 


their investigation of 
crop. pollination  re- 
quirements, food nu- 


trient densities and ac- 


tual human diets. The - 


researchers used_ this 
information to formu- 
late a prediction about 
the effects of pollinator 
losses on the risk of nu- 
trient deficiency. They 
found that up to 56 per- 
cent of human popula- 
tions in these four coun- 
tries would be at risk if 
pollinators did not exist. 
The most pronounced 
risk was related to vita- 
min A deficiency. If the 
availability of vitamin 
A were to decrease due 
to a drop in bee popu- 
lation, the resulting: 


deficiency could cause 


require- 


an estimated 800,000 
deaths including higher 
mortality from measles, 
diarrhea and malaria i in 
children. 

In essence, the re- 
searchers discovered 
that declines in the pop- 


ulation of insects that 
pollinate food crops can 


dramatically affect hu- 


-man health. 


This study brings to 
light an emerging pu 
lic health problem: How 
will our impact on the 


ecosystem affect human — 


health? Food production 
is vital to our existence, 
but are we overlooking 
the delicate balance of 
nature by participating 
-in activities that place be 
in peril 
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By ZACH JAFFE 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins  wres- 
tling team traveled to 
New York City on Jan. 31 
to take on a pair of confer- 
ence foes in a dual meet. 
This Centennial Confer- 
ence matchup featured 
two of the conference 
heavyweights in New 
York University (NYU) 
and the Stevens Institute. 

NYU, currently at 
the top of the Centen- 
nial Conference with a 
record of 4-0, is ranked 
30th in the nation (per 
www.d3wrestle.com), 
while Stevens, currently 
placing third in the con- 
ference with a record of 
4-1, is ranked 24th in the 
nation. The Jays fell to 
Stevens 33-9 and 32-6 to 
Stevens and host NYU, 
respectively. 

The first match against 
Stevens started off well 
for the Blue Jays, as the 
always-reliable senior 
Paul Bewak defeated Rob 
Murray in the opener. 
The senior won 4-0 in the 
125-class bout and gave 
the Blue Jays the early 3-0 
lead in the match. 

Junior Evan Krum- 
heuer dominated oppo- 
nent Andrew Dickerson 
in the 133-class match. 
The Hopkins lead bal- 
looned to 9-0 after his 


71-second pin. However, 


the match quickly took a 
turn for the worse, as the 
Ducks reversed the cards 
and proceeded to win the 
next eight matches to se- 


~ cure the victory. 


Seniors Christian Sal- 
era and Evan Johnson 
both battled hard, but 
ultimately fell 4-0 and 
4-2, respectively. Fresh- 
man Tommy Grifa was 
also close to a win, but 
ultimately was defeated 
by fellow freshman Zach 
Wilhelm, 3-2. 

Freshman Connor 
Joyce lost his match in a 
149-second pin. Senior 
Welles Sakmar fell 12-1 
in the 165-class while 
sophomore Jared For- 
man was pinned in 151 
seconds. Sophomore 
Kory Johnson lost 7-2 
in the 197-class while 
heavyweight sophomore 
Ellis Flannery was de- 
feated 21-5. - 

The second match 
against the 30th-ranked 
Violet also kicked off 
with a boom. Paul Bewak 
needed 170 seconds to pin 
Jacob Donato as he staked 
the Blue Jays to the early 
6-0 lead. Once again, this 
lead did not forecast the 
next nine bouts, as the 
Blue Jays were dominated 
in the latter part of the 
matches. 


Grifa once again was | 


defeated 3-2 and Krum- 


heuer could not follow 


up on his earlier success 
as he fell to Nathan Pike 


_ 11-2. Notable scorers in- 
cluded Welles Sakmar, 


; 
> 
~ 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
Paul Bewak was one of the few Blue Jays to emerge victorious. 


Jared Forman and Evan 
Johnson, who lost 9-5, 
8-5 and 6-2, respectively. 
Connor Joyce was defeat- 
ed 19-7, and Christian 
Salera lost 6-0 in the light 
classes. Kory Johnson 
fell 14-3 in the 197-class 
and Ellis Flannery was 
beaten 19-3 in the heavy- 
weight match. 

Despite the two losses 
for the Jays, Paul Bewak 
once again shone, as he 
has throughout the sea- 
son and his whole career 
for Hopkins. Bewak, a 
senior from Greensburg 
captured his 120th win 
for the Jays to place fifth 
in Centennial 
ence’s all-time victory list. 

Coincidentally, Be- 
wak is currently ranked 


‘fifth in the country for 


the 125-pound weight 
class by d3wrestle.com. 
As the season goes down 


the home stretch, Be- | 


wak is eyeing the NCAA 
championships to show 
his ability. He looks to 
improve upon seventh 
place finishes in 2012 


and 2014, but also has | 


hopes for the team in the 
Centennial Conference 
Championships. 

“The team has made 
major improvements in 
terms of minor, but im- 
portant, technique chang- 
es,” Bewak said. 

He was especially ex- 
cited about the freshmen, 
saying they helped the 
veteran players “score key 
points they would have 
missed out on in the past.” 

“Our team still needs 
to improve our time man- 
agement, wrestling near 
the out-of-bounds and 
when you need to be more 
or less offensive,” he said. 

Bewak, arriving at the 
twilight of his Hopkins ca- 
reer, reflected on what he 
has accomplished as a Jay. 

“T’ve had some amaz- 
ing teammates and ac- 
complished a lot of acco- 
lades with their help,” he 
said. “I hope that by doing 
everything I have, that 
I've set a good example 
for every other Hopkins 
wrestler to follow and 
hopefully, set the bar high 
enough to challenge them 
to be their best.” 

Bewak still has high 
hopes for himself and 
his teammates and re- 
fuses to look to a post- 
Hopkins life just yet. He 
wants the team to com- 
pete in the Centennial 
Conference playoffs, and 
he hopes to win the con- 
ference and regionals as 
an individual. 

“I expect to finish 
the season strong, with 
high hopes of winning 
the national tourna- 
ment in March,” he said. 

Hopkins (3-13, 2-4 
in conference) travels 
to Gettysburg, Pa. to 
close the regular season 
with matches against 
Muhlenberg and Ursi-- 
nus on Feb. 7. 


Confer- | 
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Wrestling drops two Men's track excels at three separate meets 
matches at NYU dual 


By JOHN STOLLER 
Stal? Writer 


This past weekend, 
the Hopkins men’s track 
team divided and con- 
quered across three sepa- 
rate invitationals in the 
midst of their indoor sea- 
son. A contingent of the 
team went north to State 
College, Pa. for the Penn 
State Invitational, while 
another group continued 
on an hour further north 
to participate in the 17th 
Annual Bison Open. Fi- 
nally, a third group of 
athletes headed south to 
Fairfax, Va. to participate 
in the Patriot Games at 
George Mason. 

Though initially, it 
may seem odd that a 
team divide itself into 
three to participate in 
competitions, Coach Bob- 
by Wan Allen had some 
method to his madness. 
In general, Van Allen 
brought each individual 
runner or field athlete up 
against the best possible 
competition to be had in 
order to achieve the best 
times, throws or jumps. 
All athletes involved put 


| forth solid performances, 


with several standouts in 
particular. 


Over the two-day com- 
petition at Penn State, a 
host of middle- to long- 
distance runners had very 
strong showings against 
top Division I competition. 
The Jays placed three run- 
ners in the top 10 in the 
5000-meter run on Satur- 
day with senior Austin 
Stecklair leading the way 
with a fourth-place fin- 
ish and personal record of 
14:58.33. Senior Andrew 
Ceruzzi and freshman Ty- 
ler Wolfe rounded out the 
5k field, placing ninth- and 
10th-place, respectively. 

On Sunday of the event, 
junior Trevor Holmgren 
and All-American senior 
Andrew Carey ran solid 
times in their separate 
heats. Holmgren posted a 
1:54.3, which earned him 
fourth place. Carey ran a 
1:53.71 against mostly D1 
competition. 

The Bison Open at 
Bucknell’ witnessed two 
Blue Jay athletes pull off an 
impressive feat: competing 
for consecutive days in two 
completely different meets. 
After sophomores Tom 
Pavarini and Jesse Poore 
ran legs in the Hopkins 
distance medley relay on 
Saturday at Penn State the 
two competed in the open 


800-meter run and men’s 
long jump, respectively. 
Pavarini came in second 
in the race with a 1:59.21 
while Poore came in third 
in the long jump with a 
season best of 6.49m. 

Like Penn State, Buck- 
nell proved to be a suc- 
cess for the Hopkins 
long-distance squad. 
Sophomore Stefan Arnold 
ran a personal best on the 
season with an 8:46.77 in 
the 3000-meter run, good 
enough for sixth place. 
Fellow sophomore Akshay 
Alaghatta came in eight 
seconds and three spots 
behind him. Sophomore 
Arvind Arikatla had a 
personal record of 2:38.37 
and became another Jay 
to place in the top 10 that 
day, this time in the 1000 
meter run. Finally, ju- 
nior Ryan Schwartz and 
freshman John McMullin 
saw great improvements 
in their mile times with 
4:28.88 and 4:27.01 finishes, 
respectively. 

“Things went well 
across the board at Buck- 
nell as the team is really 
getting into mid-season 
form,” Arnold said. “I’m 
thankful the guys, myself 
included, are heading in 
an upward trajectory for 
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the toughest part of our 
schedule.” 

Finally, fantastic multi 
and field event finishes 
helped cap off the weekend 
with a statement perfor- 
mance at George Mason. In 
the Patriot Games, sopho- 
more Andrew Barnett con- 
tinued his high flying ways, 
setting a new Hopkins 
indoor record on the pole 
vault while topping his own 
indoor personal best with a 
16-04.75 (5.00m) vault. 

Newcomer phenom 
Matt Fischetti set a fresh- 
man school record with 
4,187 points in his first 
collegiate heptathlon, 
cruising to a second-place 
finish. He particularly suc- 
ceeded in the 1000-meter 
run and shot put sections 
of the competition, com- 
ing in first and second, re- 
spectively. Junior Blue Jay 
heptathlete Devin Con- 
ley finished right behind 
Fischetti with a 4095 point 
total. Senior Ryan Walsh 
had a solid showing on the 
high jump as well, with 
a 6-06.25 top jump that 
earned him third place. 

The next competition 
for the men’s team will be 
this coming weekend at 
the McElligot Invitational 
in Haverford, Pa. 


Men's swimming routs Mary Washington 


ee 


By GAURAV VERMA 
Staff Writer 


The No. 6 Blue Jays 
closed out the dual meet 
portion of the season 
in dominating fashion, 
securing a 130-65 rout 
against Mary Washing- 
ton in Baltimore this 
past weekend. The win 
brought them to 6-4 
heading into champion- 
ship season. It also broke 
a two-game losing streak 
after consecutive losses 
to Towson and Navy on 
the road. 

Freshman Ryan Freed- 
man, sophomores Bryan 
Pon and Jeremy Bauch- 
witz, and senior Greg 
Kogut led the Jays to vic- 
tory in the 200 medley 
to open the night with 
a time of 1:36.33. Hop- 


kins would also grab a~ 


third place finish when 
the freshmen trio of 
Mark Wilson, Colbrun 


Yu, and Jan Hagemeister _ 


along with senior Aaron 
Katrikh finished with a 
time of 1:38.57. 

The Jays .one-upped 
that performance in the 
900 Free relay, claiming 
first and second, good 
for 15 points. Freshman 
Kyle Otazu, sophomore 
Andrew Greenhalgh, 
and junior Billy Grav- 


Men’s Track . 


J anuary 30-31, 2015 
ie January 30-31, 2015 


- IVANA SU/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 


Led by Evan Holder, the Jays won a convincing victory at home. 


ley secured the top spot 


with a time of 8:11:66, 
while sophomores Evan 
Holder and Josh Hughes 
along with senior Dylan 
Davis finished second at 
8:20.51. 

Hopkins would also 
go on to claim one-three 
finishes in the 100 Breast 
led by freshman Alex 
Wilson (1:00.37) and 
sophomore Michael Ash- 
mead (1:02.08), as well 
as the 150 Breast thanks 
to Hughes (1:36.43) and 


W. Basketball 
- January 31, 2015 


vs. Haverford 


Kogut (1:40.89). 

Hopkins would go on 
to sweep the 100 Back, 
150 Back, and the 150 Fly. 
In the 100 Back, Hage- 
meister (53.74), Freed- 
man (55.31), and junior 
Alex Lambert (57.56) led 
the Jays to a dominating 
victory. 

Davis won the 150 
Back with a time of 
1:23.38, with freshmen 
Andrew Gibson (1:25.12) 
and Roman Corgel 
(1:28:89) finishing be- 


January 31,2015 — 


vs. Haverford 
i so ee ne 


hind him. In the 150 Fly, 
Otazu (1:24.42), Green- 
halgh (1:27.43), and Cor- 
gel (1:31.43) led the Jays 
to the sweep. 

Wilson outreached 
UMW’s Kenyon Huber- 
Wilker in the 100 Breast 
by one second to earn 
first place with a time of 
1:00:37. Sophomore Mi-’ 
chael Ashmead was not 
far behind, placing third 
in 1:02.08. 

The Jays took the top 
two spots in the 200 Free 
relay as senior Ryan Cun- 
ningham, Kogut, Davis, 
and Katrikh finished first 
in 1:26.59. 

The relay team of 
sophomore Patrick Fly- 
nn, Bauchwitz, Holder, 
and sophomore Scott 
Sterrett came in right be- 
hind them with a time of 
1:27.23. 

Holder followed up 
this race with a domi- 
nating performance in 
the 100 Free, taking first 


by over two and a half - 


seconds with a time of 
46.90. 

Hopkins will now turn 
its attention towards pre- 
paring for the Bluegrass 
Mountain Conference 
Championships, which 
will take place in Char- 
lotte, N.C. between Feb. 11 
and 14,4: 


. 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


FRANCES LOEB - WOMEN'S TRACK 


By MITCH WEAVER 
Staff Writer 


Senior Frances Loeb 
has been a staple on the 
Hopkins women’s cross 
country and track teams 
since she arrived to cam- 
pus in 2011. For the cross 
country team, she was 
selected to be on the 
Centennial Conference’s 
second team in 2011 and 
first team in 2013, and 
she made the confer- 
ence’s Academic Honor 
Roll in 2012 and 2013. In 
2012, Loeb was the num- 
ber seven runner on the 
National Championship 
team, and in 2013 she was 
its number three runner. 
At this year’s National 
Championship, Loeb was 
the number four runner 
and earned: her second 
straight All-American 
honor as the team took 
home its third straight 
National Championship. 

Most recently, Loeb 
raced with the indoor 


track and field team at 
Penn State, where she ran 
a historic race. Loeb set a 
personal record (by more 
than 11 seconds), a school 
record and a Centennial 
Conference record in the 
5,000 meter event with a 
time of 16:42.57. She came 
in first against a tough 
lineup of D-I runners and 
recorded the fastest time 
of any D-III runner in the 
indoor 5K (the previous 
best was 16:56.65). There- 
fore, Frances Loeb is The 
News-Letter’s Athlete of 
the Week, and she was 
kind enough to answer a 
few questions for us. 


The News-Letter: You 
broke your previous per- 
sonal record by more than 
11 seconds; what do you 
think was the difference 
between this race and pre- 
vious 5Ks you have run? 

Frances Loeb: My pre- 
vious 5K PR [personal 
record] was from last out- 
door track season, and 
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Frances Loeb continued a stellar career at the Penn State Invitational. 


Loeb, W. Track off to 


ne foot in 
front of the 
other. Ev- 
ery time I 
would try 
to justify running track in 
high school, I would tell 
myself that it was just one 
foot in front of 
the other. For 
a long, long 
time, I would 
try to justify 
becoming a 


DEVIN 
TUCKER 


are too tired, that the 
other people are faster, 
and that you're not good 
enough. 

The Hopkins wom- 
en’s track and field team 
looks forward to a sea- 
son of overcoming these 
mental and 
physical ob- 
stacles, and 
venues such 
as Buck- 
nell, George 


sprinter. shade Mason and 

Not fast Spo [ (p INION  Penn__ State 
enough, and provided op- 
too lazy. Shot portunities 
put? Not for them to 


big enough. Strike after 
strike after strike. Al- 
though I have always 
been infatuated with the 
sport, I could never mus- 
~ ter up the mental strength 
to put myself out there. 
For this reason, I have 
always garnered a tremen- 
dous amount of respect 
for people who run track. 
Although J would tell my- 
self that there truly wasn’t 
a point to a sport where 
the goal was just to run, I 
would always just use this 
as an excuse to justify my 
inability to join the team. 

_ After years and years, 
‘ [have realized that track 
serves more as a com- 
petition against one’s 
self rather than towards 
some common objective. 
Mental strength swings a 
heavy hand in the world 
of track, and each athlete 
must battle with their fa- 
tigue, personal times and 
a constant voice of doubt. 
This voice is constantly 
telling them to quit, tell- 

ing a 
‘ 


(> 


_ Loeb’s 


them that their legs _ 


prove their willingness to 
outrun the competition. 

Frances Loeb, a senior 
for the women’s track and 
field team, set an unbe- 
lievably high precedent 
for her fellow runners 
and the Centennial Con- 
ference by clocking in at 
16:42.57 in the women’s 
5000-meter invitational, 
setting a personal, school 
and conference record. 

Loeb’s _ time 
teammate Hannah One- 
da’s previous school re- 
cord of 16:48.24, which. 
stood since Dec. 9 
2012. Freshman team- 
mate Bridget Gottlieb fin- 
ished sixth with a time of 
472271; 

Coming into the night, 
the best time in the coun- 
try for a Division III 
runner in the indoor 5K 
this season was 16:56.65. 


season, besting her time 


‘of 17:15.89 which she col- 


lected at Navy on Dec. 2. 
For her career, the 


wl 


bests ~ 


fantastic finish 
was her best time on the 


I think since then I’ve 
just put in a lot of train- 
ing, which made the dif- 
ference. I put in a really 
hard summer and begin- 
ning indoor season. I am 
so lucky to have such 


throughout their college 
E 
careers. 


N-L: What difference 
do you see in this year’s 
track and field team com- 
pared to last year’s? 


strong, FL: We 
ama z= have a 
ing team- new sprint 
nae to VITAL co a his 
train with. STATISTICS Shedrick 
We always Elliot II, 
push each who is ex- 
other to || Name: Frances Loeb cellent and 
new  lev- Year: Senior definitely 
els, and |! Sport: Women's track apr Owe 
I think sae our pro- 
without Major: Psychology gram as a 
training || Hometown: Wynnewood, Pal] whole. We 
together || High School: Lower Merion|} also have 
our team a new 
would not jumps 
be nearly @ouasGulns 


as strong as we are. Our 
coaches are also fantastic 
and do so much to help 
us all improve. 


N-L: What was it like 
to not only finish in first 
place, but do so against a 
very talented field of D-I 
runners? 

FL: It was thrilling! I 
was really hurting at the 
end of that race, so initially 
I was a little out of it, but 
when I recovered a little, I 
was just so happy with my 
time and place and started 
making more goals for the 
rest of the season. 


N-L: Did you _ ever 
imagine when you came to 
Hopkins that you would 
not only hold the school 
record for this race, but the 
conference record as well? 

FL: When starting at 
Johns Hopkins, my best 
5K time was 18:52, so I 


gram here at Hopkins; it’s 
amazing the huge strides 
people on our team make 


have come a long way 


it. We have an _ 
incredible distance pro- 


Lindsey Dubas, who I 
think is also helping our 
program a lot. I think 
we're only improving our 
program, and I’m excited 
to see what our team can 
accomplish by the end of 
the season. 


N-L: What is your fa- 
vorite part about attend- 
ing Hopkins? 

FL; I love Hopkins; I am 
having an amazing college 
experience here! I think 
one of my favorite parts 
of Hopkins is the people I 
have met here and the cul- 
ture of the student body. 
People here are so well- 
rounded and not only excel 
academically but pursue 
a lot of different interests 
and offer really interesting 
perspectives on things. My 
friends and peers here are 
very supportive and push 
me to work as hard as them 
and be my best. 


team returns to action 
this weekend at the McEI- 
ligot Invitational, hosted 
by Haverford College. 


oreal start lo season 


best time Loeb had in the 
event was 16:54, which 
she easily beat with her 
record-setting perfor- 
mance during the meet. 
Although Loeb has set 
a high precedent, she 
needs assistance from 
her teammates in vari- 
ous events in order to se- 
cure Hopkins a spot as a 
leader in the Centennial 
Conference. 

The long distance run- 
ners search for balance in 
the ranks of the Hopkins 
sprinters, who in turn 
look to make an impact of 
their own. 

Megan McDonald, one 
of the sprinter captains of 
the Lady Jays squad, was 
kind enough to answer 
several questions regard- 
ing their ensuing season. 


- Devin Tucker: What do 
you think is your team’s 
greatest strength? 

Megan McDonald: 
I think our greatest 
strength lies in how close 


knit we are as a team. We 
all get along really well 
and that mentality makes 
getting through tough 
workouts much easier and 
makes meets more fun. 


DT: What do you think 
you need to work on most 
moving forward? 

MM: I personally need 
to work on staying confi- 
dent and still keeping my 
head in it as the season pro- 
gresses. Even after having 
some bad races, I just have 
to remember that not every 
week is going to be perfect 
and my hard work'will pay 
off in the end. 


DT: How can Hopkins 


‘separate themselves from 


other teams? ; 

MM: Just like I said 
above, our overall team 
nientality is really spe- 
cial and separates us from 
other teams. We all love 
watching each other suc- 
ceed and cheering each 
other on. 
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Split squads of the women’s track team faced tough competition. 


| crucial situations. 
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Women’s basketball 
knocks olf 


Haverlord 
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Led by forward Maggie Fruehan, the Lady Jays dominated the paint. 


By COLIN FRIEDMAN 
For The News-Letter 


The Lady Jays basket- 
ball team entered Satur- 
day’s contest in dire need 
of a win. After suffering 
two disappointing losses 
against conference foes 
McDaniel College and 
Muhlenberg College, the 
Lady Jays needed to se- 
cure a victory in order to 
maintain their position 
in the conference stand- 
ings with the conference 
tournament quickly ap- 
proaching. 

On a blustery after- 
noon, the squad wel- 
comed Haverford College 
to Goldfarb Gym for the 
contest. The Fords had 
previously — dispatched 
Hopkins 51-47 in early 
January and entered the 
match-up tied for the con- 
ference lead. 

Haverford came out 
firing in the first half. It 
took several minutes for 
the scoring to begin, but 


omen’s' Haverford freshman for-’ 


ward Sierra Berkel got a 
bucket to finish off a crafty 
post move. She would not 
have much success the rest 
of the day. Aided by the 
strong defensive presence 
of junior guard/forward 
Beatriz Williams, Hopkins 
limited Berkel to a subpar 
3-13 shooting on the day. 
Williams was consistent in 
her thwarting of Berkel’s 
shots throughout the con- 
test. 

Williams also contrib- 
uted two ferocious blocks, 
keeping constant pressure 
on Haverford in the paint. 
Despite her stalwart de- 
fensive efforts, the Lady 
Jays failed to gain a lead 
in the first half. The Jays 
trailed by as many as eight 
points, before trimming 
the lead down to four at 
halftime. 

Hopkins regrouped in 
the locker room at half- 
time and took the hard- 
wood at the start of the 
second half with a re- 
newed sense of urgency. 
Senior Jess Brown helped 
spark the comeback off a 
pretty assist from junior 
point guard Katie Clark. 
Four seconds later, junior 
guard Liz Tommasi made 
use of her quick hands, 
picking the ball and lay- 
ing it on the other end to 
give the team a 31-30 lead, 
their first of the game. The 
teams would trade buck- 
ets before Clark would 
twinkle the twine with a 
12-foot jumper from the 
right elbow. 

With the 35-32 lead, 
the Lady Jays would 
never look back. Senior 
forward Maggie Fruehan 
played a key role off the 
bench, dropping a team- 
high 13 points in just 18 
minutes. Her hard work 
down low continually 
provided Hopkins with 
much needed baskets in 
Wil- 
liams would also sink — 
several key jumpers down 
the stretch that helped to 
cushion the lead.. The 


pair dominated in the low 
post, each snatching nine 
boards over the course of 
the game. 

The team’s strength 
was marked by its fo- 
cus on attaining victory 
through a  whole-team 


effort. Every Hopkins 
player contributed to the 
team’s endeavor; each 


Lady Jay that entered the 
game recorded a bucket, 
and players routinely 
passed up open shots to 
find a better look for their 
teammates. 

The Lady Jays’ tight 
defensive coverage was 
also crucial to their win. 
Haverford’s leading scor- 
ers, Berkel, Elizabeth 
Lynch and  Jacquelyne 
Pizzuto, combined for a 
mere 11-44 from the field. 
Pizzuto was named the 
Centennial Conference’s 
second-team all confer- 
ence point guard last year 
but struggled to score, 
shooting just 2-13 from 
the field. Clark further es- 
tablished her status as one’ 
of the top guards in the 
conference, as she contin- 
ually blanketed Pizzuto 
with suffocating defense 
and forced her into a wide 
array of ill-advised shots. 

“T think that our de- 
fense was definitely a 
huge part of our success 
in that game,” Clark said. 
“We definitely ramped up 
the intensity and it was ef- 
fective in taking them out 
of their game plan and 
forcing them to take shots 
early. We have been put- 
ting more emphasis lately 
on team and individual 
defense, and Saturday 
was a great showing of 
the work we have put in”. 

The Fords offense in- 
tegrated a heavy amount 
of high ball screens that 
the Lady Jays were able 
to work around. Several 
times Haverford shooters 
were able to get open and 
bury from deep, but over- 
all the Lady Jays’ team 
defense proved significant 
improvement from some 
earlier showings in the 
year. Clark emphasized 
that defense will be a focal 
point for the team moving 
forward. 

“We can’t take any 
game for granted and 
need to continue to take 
care of business each 
day,” Clark said. The 
team currently finds itself , 
sitting in fourth place in 
the conference with only 
four games remaining on 
the schedule. Every game 
matters as the Lady Jays 
grapple for the highest 
seeding possible going 
into the conference tour- 
nament. ’ 

On Saturday, Hopkins 
will travel to Swarth- 
more to take on the Gar- 
net. Earlier in the year, 
the Lady Jays defeated 
Swarthmore, with stifling 
defense, holding them to 
25 percent shooting. Hop- 
kins is looking to come 
out firing as they strive to 
gain momentum heading | 
into the playoffs. 

ye 


FRIDAY 


Track @McElligot Invitational, All Day 


Women’s swimming senior Ana 
Bogdanovski was named the 
Bluegrass Mountain Conference 
swimmer of the week. 


SATURDAY 


Men's Lacrosse vs. UMBC, 1 p.m. 
Men’s Fencing @ Duke Invitational, All Day 


| Sophomore Andrew Bartnett set a new Hopkins indoor track record in the indoor pole vault. The | 


a 
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| men’s track team, despite being split throughout the weekend, excelled at the Penn State Invita- 
‘tional, Bucknell Open and Patriot Games. Head Coach Bobby Van Allen hoped to expose each of 
| his athletes to the best possible competition by splitting the team amongst the three competitions. 


Women’s Basketball: 
(lenching the Win 


Employing strong de- 
fensive coverage, the Lady 
Jays conquered Haverford 
in a true team effort, with 
every Hopkins player to 
take the court recording a 
basket. 


‘and Centennial 


Athlete of the Week: 
Frances Loeb 


Women’s track senior 
Frances Loeb set a school 
Confer- 
ence record in the 5,000 
meter race at Penn State 


and came in first ina field . 


of D-I runners. 


Men’s Swimming: 
Dominant at Home 


Buoyed by superb 
sprint races, the men’s 
swimming. team beat 
Mary Washington 130-65 
to snap a two-meet losing 
streak in commanding 


‘Men's track succeeds despite split squad Curran leads mens 


- basketball to victory 


By ANDREW JOHNSON 
Staff Writer 


On Jan. 7, the men’s 
basketball team went on 
the road to square off 
against Centennial Con- 
ference foe Haverford. 
In that contest, the Blue 
Jays raced off to an early 
25 point lead thanks to 
some lights-out shooting 
performances and attack- 
ing perimeter defense. In 
a similar fashion, the 17-2 
Jays erupted out of the 
gate on a 20-5 run against 
the same Haverford 
squad at home on Satur- 
day, led primarily by the 
scoring efforts of standout 
sophomore forward Ryan 
Curran. 

Curran scored seven 
of the team’s 12 points 
to open the contest, ulti- 
mately pacing himself to 
a team- and career-high 
22-point effort (on an ul- 
tra efficient 9-10 from the 
field). Hopkins cruised to 
a 96-54 victory, improving 


| its mark to 11-1 in the Cen- 
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By RACHEL COOK 
Staff Writer 


This past Friday, the 
George Kennedy Aquatic 
Center held its last home 


meet of the season, host- 


ing the Eagles of Mary 
Washington. The fourth- 
ranked Hopkins women’s 
swim team cruised right 
past the Eagles with a 
dominating 135-57 win. 
The Lady Jays started 
off strong, grabbing both 
first- and second-place 
finishes in the 200 med- 
ley relay. Composed of 
seniors Hannah Benn, 
Maggie Storm, — Kylie 
Holden and Ana Bogda- 
novski, the relay team 
brought the first win of 
the night with a time of 
1:49.93, Following shortly 
behind them with a time 
of 1:53.64 were freshmen 
Natalia Rincon, Anna 


Wisniewski and Sara 
Wore and apenipeoe 
‘Sarah Westley. — 


Ks 
ors 
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~The Lady Jays dominated the relay competitions to cruise to victory at their meet on Friday. Wisniews- 


__ The Lady Jays finished 
the 900 free relay in the 
same manner, bringing 
in points for both first- 
and second-place finishes. 
Sophomore Kristin Kai- 
ser and freshmen Kait- 
lin Jones and Courtney 
Cowan combined for a 
time of 9:20.26, grabbing 
first place. Sophomore 
Helena Arose, senior 
Sammi Fox and freshman 
Gwynnie LaMastra fin- 
ished in a time of 9:23.78, 
good enough for second- 
place honors and giving 


the Lady Jays a total of 15 


points for the relay. 
Hopkins dominated 
the next three events, 
bringing 
points by taking the top 
three spots in each event. 
In the 100 back, Bog- 
danovski hit the wall first 
with a time of 1:00.09. 
Right on her heels was 
freshman Michelle Kim, 
who hit the wall less than 
a omic after — 


ve 
eR am ae Ay 


in 48 team: 


ovski and 
grabbed 
a_second- 
place fin- 
ish with 
a time of 
1:00.70. 
A _few 
strokes be- 
hind Kim 
was Kai- 
ser, who 
| finished 
‘third with 
a time of 
1:04.04. 
eeaene 
Lady Jays 
hit the wa- 
ter again, 
this time 
for the 100 
breast- 
stroke. 


' ki domi- 
nated the event, hitting all 
turns far before anyone 
in the pool. She grabbed 
first place with a time of 
1:08.73. Claiming second 
place was Arose with a 
time of 1:12.56, followed 
by freshman Lena Di- 
Prizito taking third place 
with a time of 1:14.11. 

The 150 fly saw Hop- 
kins sophomores in all 
three top spots. Coming in 
first with a time of 1:32.04 
was sophomore Shirley 
Chan. Abby Brown hit the 
wall shortly after class- 
mate Chan, claiming sec- 
ond place with a time of 
1:34.60. Sophomore Lind- 
say Kriz finished third 
with a time of 1:40.92. 

Following the fly was 
the 200 free relay. The 


Lady Jays didn’t pull 


away with the top three 
spots but still dominated, 
grabbing both first- and 
second-place’ _ finishes. 
Coming in first were La- 
Masie inet eee 


. Swim torches Mary Washington 135-57 


and freshman Lena Bless 
with a winning time of 
1:40.80. Fox, Holden and 
juniors Ellen Marcus and 
Sean McGrath grabbed 


second place with a time. 
_ of 1:42.17. 


Holden had a gquick 


turn around, racing in- 


the following event, the 
100 free. As soon as the 
swimmers hit the water, 
it was apparent that it 
was going to be a close 
finish. Holden and Mary 
Washington’s Shannon 
Coryell stayed right with 
each other until the last 
few meters where Hold- 
en pulled away slightly. 
Hitting the wall just 0.19 
seconds ahead of Coryell, 
Holden claimed first place 
with a time of 54.56. Bless 
grabbed third place with 
a time of 55.57. 

The Lady Jays took 
first and second in the 
150 back, McGrath finish- 
ing with a winning time 
of 1:34.78 and Benn grab- 
bing second with a time 
of 1:35.79. Hopkins would 
parallel first and second 
in the 150 breast. Shimizu 
and Fox claimed the top 
two spots with times of 
1:48.24 and 1:52.43, 

The final four events 
were exhibition events 
that consisted of the 
mixed 600 free relay, 100 
fly, 100 IM and mixed 400 
medley relay. Hopkins 


finished first in each of 


the events after winning 
the first nine events. 
With the win over 
Mary Washington, the 
Lady Jays finish the reg- 
ular season with a 7-2 
record, Hopkins is now 
focusing on the 2015 Blue- 
grass Mountain Confer- 
ence — Championships, 
scheduled for Feb, 11-14 in 
Charlotte, N.C. 
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tennial and solidifying its 
status as top contenders 
for the Conference Crown. 

It is important to note 
how much this team has 


grown since the begin- 


ning of the season, and 
one has to look no further 


| than its earlier Haverford 


contest for confirmation. 
A number of mental laps- 
es and poor shooting al- 
lowed Haverford to creep 
back into that game, and a 
once daunting lead had all 
but evaporated by the end 
of regulation. 

Curran, when asked to 
comment on his team’s im- 


' proved ability to close out 


opponents, suggested that 


the earlier Haverford result 


taught the Jays to never 
take a margin for granted 
in the final minutes. 

“The team was really 
focused for this game on 
not blowing our lead. We 
played Haverford earlier 
in the year and gave up 
a 25 point lead in the sec- 
ond half but luckily saved 
ourselves with a buzzer 
beater to win. Because of 
that first game, I really 
think the team knew we 
couldn’t ease up once we 
gained a big. lead early on 
in the game,” Curran said. 

Hopkins was able to put 
together two consecutive 
dominant halves against 
the Fords this time around, 
thanks primarily to a game 
plan that relied on exploit- 
ing the significant size ad- 
vantage the Jays had over 
their opponent. 

“I feel like I played’ 
particularly well because 
Haverford is not a very 
big team. Our game plan 
was to get the ball inside 
and to take advantage 


of their undersized post 
players. My teammates 
did a great job finding me 
early on as we extended 
the lead,” Curran added. 

Hopkins was able to 
extend its lead to 22 with 
8:32 remaining in the first 
half, capped off by a re- 
sounding dunk by junior 
forward Matt Billups to 
make it a 33-11 margin. 
The Jays would lead by 23 
at the break, and Haver- 
ford would not get any 
closer the rest of the con- 
test, as the Jays continued 
to extend their margin 
well into the second half. 
The victory made it 14 
straight now for Hopkins, 
a mark that can only be 
regarded as an extraordi- 
nary team achievement. 

Standout senior George 

Bugarinovic, who finished 
the game with 16 points, 
six boards and a block, 
commented on the truly 
remarkable season this tal- 
ented team is having and 
expectations for the re- 
mainder of the campaign. 

“Our team is ona pretty 
special winning streak at 
the moment,” Bugarinovic 
said. “It’s a great feeling 
knowing it’s the longest 
one in school history. We 
know that every Centen- 
nial Conference win is 
huge for us, since one of 
our goals is to host the 
conference tournament at 

the end of the season. But 
we realize that there is a 
lot of basketball left to be 
played. Our last loss came 
at the hands of Franklin 
& Marshall in November, 
and we're going to their 
place on Wednesday, so 
‘that’s a match-up wé‘re 
looking forwardto.”~ : 

As one of the many se- 
niors on this experience- 
laden squad, Bugarinovic 
also discussed building 
off of the team’s NCAA 
tournament appearance 
last season with hopes 
to potentially chase a na- 
tional title. 

“As a senior playing the 
last of my basketball career, 
I definitely hope to go out 
on a high note,” Bugari- 
novic said. “Building on 
last year’s success of mak 
ing the NCAA tournament 
would be a great feeling. 
We've seen this season that 
we can play against the 
best teams in the country 
if we're at the top of our 
game. Hopefully we're fir- 
ing on all cylinders come 
time for postseason play.” 

In the victory, other no- 
table contributors includ- 
ed freshman forward Kyle 
Doran, who finished with 
a career-best 11 points, 
and junior guard Austin 
Vasiliadis, who finished 
with seven points to go 
along with seven assists. 


